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<«T’m not sure, Will. I—I can’t promise.’ 


‘* Hongkong Ho;”’ 
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We were both leaning on the rail- 
ing, looking out over the Thames. 
Even through the twilight I thought 


I recognized those long legs; the 
high shoulders, too, with a little 


stoop in them; the weather-beaten 
neck, and the wide-brimmed black 
hat. Finally he turned, and there 


stood Lou Browning. 

We all but talked the night out. 
I had spent the winter down in Tou- 
raine. Lou had been putting up a 
grain elevator in Chicago for the 
Maumee Line. Without doubt great 
things had been said and done on 
that job. It was in the heat of the 
building strike, yet he had held 
‘“‘scabs’’ and union men together for 
four months, and finished ahead of 
his schedule. But when I spoke of 
it he grinned, and changed the sub- 
ject. 

‘Hold on, Lou,’’ said I, ‘‘you 
haven't told me what you're doing 
here.”’ 


‘‘Building a warehouse for the 
Maumiee people.” 
‘‘The Maumee people—here! The 


last I heard of them they hadn’t suc- 
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ceeded in getting their line through 
to tidewater.”’ 
‘“‘They’re through now. 


I’ve got 
to be done here September one, 
when their first ship comes across.”’ 

“Things have been happening out 
in the world. What are they doing 
with ships?’’ 

‘Old Speed’s got to going so fast 
he couldn’t stop if he tried. A year 
from now he'll have the Pacific trade 
opened up. The big job’s going to 
be at Hongkong.”’ 

‘‘Has father got the contract?”’ 

‘Before I came over, your father 
called Billy Burkett and me into his 
office. He sat there awhile, snap- 
ping his watch lid and looking at us. 
Finally he said, ‘Which of you boys 
wants to go to China?’ I looked at 
Billy, and Billy looked at me. We 
knew it was a big thing for some- 
body. The old gentleman kept on 
snapping his watch, and looking at 
‘I’ve got a couple of small jobs 
for you,’ he said. ‘You're going to 
London, Lou; Burkett to Berlin. 
The man that gets through first can 
have the Hongkong job.’ 


us. 
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‘“‘We weren't more'n out of the 
door, when Billy says, ‘What’ll it be, 
Lou—a box of cigars?’ ‘Oh, more'n 
that,’ said I. ‘The man that loses 
keeps the other stocked up. I'm 
not stuck on smoking the native 
article for two years.’ Billy said all 
right, but he thought he ought to 
have Harry Pope with him. ‘I 
don’t care who you have,’ I told 
him. ‘You take Harry, and I'll 
take Pettit.’ But the next morning 
the old gentleman stopped in the 
drafting room and said, ‘Lou, you’d 
better take Pope along with you.’ ”’ 

‘‘So he’s here now?”’ 

“Yes. They call him ‘ell-fire 
Pope here.’’ 

‘‘He’s a better man than Pettit.”’ 

‘“‘Harry’s all right. Only one 
trouble with him. If you show him 
a bottle he’s got to see the bottom 
of it—wants to know if it looks the 
same as the top.’’ Lou chuckled. 
‘‘T was out on the job one afternoon 
at tea-time——’’ 

“At what?"’ 

‘‘Tea-time. And I heard two 
bricklayers talking behind a pile 
of _—_” 

‘‘Do you mean to say you shut 
down for afternoon tea?’’ 


‘Certainly. One of ‘em. said, 
‘*Ow much ‘ave you done to-day, 
Hedward?’— ‘One an’ twenty-’un- 
dred.’ — ‘One an’ twenty-’undred! 


Do you mean it?’—‘Well, I thought 
I was doing more’n a man’s work 
till old ‘ell-fire Pope come around 
an’ talked tome. ‘'E made me feel 
like I never seen a brick before, ’e 
did.’ ”’ 

“You must be crowding these 
Englishmen a little, between you.”’ 

He smiled. 

‘Is Billy doing as well?”’ 

‘*Here’s his last letter.”’ 

I opened it, and read what follows: 


‘Dear Lou:—It’s alluphere. The 
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police didn’t even accept the plans 
till this week. Nota brick laid yet— 
nothing buta hole. I didn’t let on 
before, but I’ve been up against the 
Kingdom of Prooshia for six weeks, 
and I’m not bragging about the re- 
sults. Which would you do, drop 
into that hole, or cut out for Siberia 
and strike for a job on the railroad? 
I don’t dare write to the office. 
‘‘Hope you have a good time at 


Hongkong. “Billy B.”’ 


‘That doesn’t sound like Billy.’’ 

‘‘No,’’ Lou replied, ‘‘it doesn’t. 
One night I went up to his room, and 
there he was sitting and staring at a 
pile of cld letters that would have 
filled a steamer trunk. He didn’t 
hear me come in, and I thought I'd 
step out again. That was the first I 
knew about his girl breaking it off. 
But he heard me before I got back 
to the door, and turned round. All 
he said was, ‘I guess it’s a good 
thing for me, Lou, that I’m going 
across.’ ”’ 

“Do you think it’s got into his 
work, though?”’ 

Lou shrugged his shoulders. I 
was slowly gripping the situation 
behind the letter. It would not be 
easy to make excuses to Old Speed. 
Worse, we were not the only firm 
that would have liked to get the 
Hongkong contract. Dycer and 
Deans were always pushing us hard 
in these matters. 

‘Are you doing anything special 
here?’’ said Lou. 

“Not a thing.”’ 

‘‘Do you want to run over to Ber- 
lin with me?”’ 

“Sure. When?’ 

‘To-morrow night.”’ 

“You'll leave things with Pope?’ 

“Yes. It’s all downhill work 
now.”’ 


, 


Twenty-four hours later, when the 
steamer was heading out of Har- 
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DRAWN BY JOHN C. GILBERT 


«« Which of you boys wants to go to China? ”’ 


wich, we were both thinking of Billy 


and his trouble. 

‘*So he takes it hard, does he?’’ 
said I. 

“Well, Billy’s young, and —I 
guess you never saw the girl.’ 

‘‘No, I never saw her, but— 

“Well, I have.”’ 

‘‘—but I’ve got my opinion of her 
for the way she’s thrown him down.”’ 

‘‘Are you sure she did, though?”’ 

‘Why, didn’t she?”’ 

Lou’s eyes roved out over the 
water. ‘‘You know I came over a 
few days after Billy,’’ he said. ‘“‘I 
didn’t know anybody and I used to 
sit on deck and read all day. There 
were two women had the chairs next 
to mine. One of ’em was a beauty, 





and the other was a_ squint-eyed 
little old woman, about as big’s a 
knitting needle—she was the pretty 
one’s aunt. One day I heard auntie 
call the young one Alice——”’ 

“Oh, no—you don’t say so!”’ 

“Yes, it was, sure enough. § | 
looked ‘em up then—Miss De Ruyter 
and her niece, Miss Burt. We had 
some heavy weather, but the old 
lady was right up to it—never missed 
a minute. One day she and I were 
the only people on deck. She was 
tucked up in her chair and tied to 
the handrail. I was hanging on and 
looking out ahead, when a big wave 
came over the stern and ran the 
whole length of the deck. It caught 


me behind and tipped me over. It 
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tipped her over, too, chair and all. 
That's the way we got acquainted. 
She told me next day that her niece 
wasn't strong, and she was bringing 
her over for her health. Something 
in the she said it started me 
thinking.” 
“Oh, I see. 
boss there?’’ 
‘‘No doubt of it. 


Way 
You think she’s the 


She's all right, 
game old party— but she 
doesn’t understand Billy. When 
the young one came out again, and I 
got introduced, I said, ‘I’m glad to 
meet you, Miss Burt. I feel as if 1 
knew you, I’ve heard so much about 
you from Billy Burkett.’ She never 
said a word, just flushed up, and— 
Well, you ought to see her, Walter. 
The old lady was getting ready to 
change the subject, so I said, ‘I want 
Burkett’s one 
the 


too 


to congratulate you. 
of the rising engineers of 
country.’ 

‘‘Auntie was ready by then, and 
she spoke up quick. But that night 
I was standing at the rail, when 
somebody said, behind me, ‘You like 
this rough weather, Mr. Browning?’ 
I was going to answer, but she went 
right on, in a hurry, ‘Are you a 
friend of Mr. Burkett’s?’ ‘Yes,’ I 
said, ‘one of his best.” ‘Then I think 
you ought to know that we are not 
engaged any more.’ It made me 
feel like a liar, but I had to see it 
through. ‘You're not engaged any 
more?’ She shook her head. ‘Then 
you didn't know he was over here?’ 
‘No,’ said she, ‘Will over here! 
Where?’ So I told her he was in 
Rerlin, and then all at once she said 
‘Good-night’ and went in.”’ 


Lou had wired ahead, and Billy 
met us at the station by the Zodlog- 
ical Gardens. He had lost flesh and 
color; and he wrung Lou’s hand for 
all of half a minute before he man- 
aged to say: ‘‘I never was so glad 
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gaverberat 








before to see those spider legs of 
yours walking out of a car, Lou.”’ 

Lou grinned and chuckled, and 
we made almost a jolly party walk- 
ing over to Billy’s room through the 
most orderly, the most painfully 
symmetrical streets in the world. 

“Well, now,”’ said Lou, when we 
had settled down and lighted up, 
“tell me about it.”’ 

“It would take weeks. 
Lou, how I've wished I 
here to swear for me!’’ 

Lou shook his head. 
up swearing,”’ he said gravely. 

“T’ll give you two days to make a 
new record then. The first row was 
with a profound old ass of gayver— 
whatever-you-call-it in- 
spector. He pumped me dry about 
the building—the sanitary arrange- 
ments, how I was going to provide 
for the safety of my workmen, what 
kind of water they were to drink— 
more’n a hundred things. I told him 
I wasn’t putting up a milk-and-rest 
cure for German workmen; and he 
said, Yes, he understood it was to be 
a warehouse. He tried to talk Eng- 
lish and I talked German; and that 
didn’t seem to help along much. 
We chewed it out for a week, and I 
had to stick the firm for a lot of 
fancy plumbing and filters. He 
made a test of my hoists, and ex- 
plained that I'd be fined if I over- 
loaded them. I couldn't begin to 
tell you the trouble I had with that 
man. He was so confounded patient 
and thorough about it, too, you'd 
have thought he hadn’t a thing in 
the world to do but take up my time. 

‘All this time, mind you, another 
old ass, an engineer of the police 
force, was examining the plans. I 
laid the case before him, told him 
the building must be done when the 
ships began to come, and he said 
he’d do his best to rush it through 
forme. Though it was hard to make 


But Lord, 
had you 


“T’ve given 

















him see what Speed's being in a 
hurry had to do with the Berlin 
police.”’ 

‘“‘Have you had any other trou- 
ble?’’ asked Lou; ‘‘any holdup out- 
side of this inspector business?”’ 

‘Didn't any. Just listen. 
He took three weeks to go over the 
plans—that’s rush work here, you 
know—and then came down all over 
me. The steel work was too light.”’ 


need 


DRAWN BY 


HONGKONG HO! 
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was just trying us out on these two 
jobs before placing the contracts for 
Hongkong——’’ 
“That’s right,’’ 
“that’s right.’’ 
“and I didn’t doubt the old 
gentleman would rather lose a little 
than all. So I cabled the office and 
asked permission to order an entire 
new steel structure. There was a 
little sharp wiring back and forth 


Lou murmured, 


RT 


«« They call him ’ell-fire Pope.”’ 


“What steel work?”’ 

‘‘The whole thing! We must have 
a greater factor of safety. I just 
looked at him. But it was final. I 
never saw anything like these Dutch- 
men for pigheaded imperturbability. 
The order for the structural work 
was placed over here, you know. I 
sat down and thought it out. I 
knew how much it meant to the 


office to get this work through on 
time. 


It looked to me as if Speed 


They couldn't quite believe I knew 
what I was about. But finally they 
agreed, and I got things started with 
awhirl. Then—’’ 

‘*‘More to come, eh?”’ 

““More!”’ Billy snorted. In spite 
of the gravity of the situation, I had 
to smile; but he went storming on. 
‘‘When it was all settled, the police 
force came down with a new propo- 


sition. The plans must be published, 
so that the neighboring property 
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owners could have a chance to file 
their objections. It wouldn't take 
long, they said. Maybe only a few 
weeks.”’ 

““Any objections filed?” 

“One. It’s a wonder the office 
wouldn't clean up this part of it be- 
fore they send me over on a rush 


sob.” 

‘‘How about this chap? 
fix him up?” 

‘*He’s fixed now. ] 
hear to-morrow that the work can go 


Can't you 
expect to 


on.”’ 


Lou’s sober expression passed 
away; and with a stretch and a yawn 
he suggested: ‘“‘Isn’t there some- 


thing we can do, Billy? It’s not nine 
yet.” 
“I generally go over to the 


Z06- 


logical Gardens and listen to the 
music.”’ 
‘*That’s first-rate. Let's hear 


what the Dutchmen can do.”’ 

“It'll make you think of home,”’ 
said Billy, as we took up our hats 
and set out. ‘‘You'll hear the Wash- 
ington Post, and Stars and Stripes 
Forever—just what Johnnie Hand 
used to play five years ago in Lin- 
coln Park.”’ 

There was a difference, however. 
Johnnie Hand could never play as 
those bands played. We found a 
table, on the grand promenade mid- 
way between the two bandstands; 
and as first one and then the other 
crashed out martial airs we sat back, 
sipped our steins, and watched the 
gay crowds strolling endlessly by. 
There were smart, insolent officers, 
critically surveying all the young 
women; there were Cook’s tourists 
with red books, puffing aleng after 
their conductor and religiously study- 
ing the program; there were ques- 
tionable beauties sauntering arm in 
arm; stout old Prussians with their 
flocks about them; a minister of 
war, busy returning salutes right and 
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left; a negro prince from Morocco, 
in a neat sack suit and a fez. 

All this delighted Lou. He grew 
reminiscent. ‘‘When I was working 
at the Antwerp exposition,’’ said 
he, ‘‘there was a chap with whiskers 
putting up a windmill exhibit. He 
represented a firm in Kansas City. 
The only help he had was an Ameti- 
can tramp. Heaven where 
he’d picked him up—looked as if 
he'd just dropped out of an empty 
on the Wabash, far away. I asked 
the old chap how he was getting on 
—name Slabberkoornz—and he 
his ‘Worst country I 
‘I’m a Dutch- 
man myself, or my grandfather was; 
but I'm ashamed of it.” ‘What's the 
trouble?’ said I. ‘Why, it’s all a 
man’s life is worth to put up a wind- 
mill here. If it was an Eiffel Tower 
or a Ferris Wheel now, I don’t know 
what they would do. It took me 
weeks to get my foundations down, 
there was such a lot of rubbish—old 
pipes and things. It was no end of 
trouble to get them cut out and a 
way cleared And they kicked upa 
lot of noise. Accused me of shut- 
ting off the water supply to the 
Manufactures building.’ ‘How’d you 
get out of it?’ ‘Oh, I told ’em to 
go to thunder. I hadn't shut off any 


knows 


Was 
shook head. 


ever see,’ he said. 


water. They're looking for the leak 
now,’ he said. What's the matter, 
Billy? Beer gone to your head?”’ 


For Billy was staring at the prom- 
enade. My followed his. 
There was a wizened little woman, 
marching along with the determined 
expression of the born tourist. <A 
step behind her was a girl—a beauty! 
Slender, big brown eyes, and blush- 
ing, with an expression that com- 


et She had 


pletely bowled me out. 


eyes 


bowed to Billy, and was hesitating, 
just for an instant, as if she didn’t 
know whether to stop and 
hands or not. 


shake 
The old lady hadn't 

















caught the interruption, and was sail- 
ing on. Billy was harder hit than I 
—he turned white, and shook a little. 
It was Lou who saved the day. 
He took it all in, jumped up, bowed 
to Miss Burt, and chased the aunt. 
When he had caught her and brought 
her back, Billy and the girl were 
shaking hands and trying to 
something, and | 
was buried in the 


say 


program. 
“You were 
walking,” said 


Lou, quietly open- 
ing up a side of 
him I had never 
seen. ‘‘Won’t you 
let us join you?”’ 

“Why —why, 
certainly, Mr. 
Browning,’ said 
the aunt. 

Lou winked at 


me. Between us 
we surrounded 
Miss De Ruyter. 
And Billy saw 
that there was 
nothing left for 


him but to follow 
with Miss Burt and 
to kee Pp those 
brown eyes all to 
himself. 

But we couldn’t 
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There was a dreamy look in her 
The aunt was watching, but 
they left us she found a 
chance to murmur: ‘I’m not sure, 
Will. I—I can’t promise.’’ But 
she kept the card hidden in her 
hand. 

‘“‘And now, Mister,’’ said Lou to 
Billy, all of a sudden, when we were 
back in the room, 
“you make a mis- 
take to go into 
these things with- 
out the advice of 
Where 
you missed it was 
in going straight 
for the girl. Old 
Squint - Eyes is 
your point of 
attack.”’ 

Billy flushed. 
“Well,”’ he = fal- 
tered, ‘“‘I don't 
know. Miss De 
Ruyter’s her 
guardian, in a 
She’s got 
money — and 
notions.”’ 

“That idea of 
leaving to-morrow 
was a master- 
j stroke,’’ said Lou. 

“From the look 
on her niece's face 


eves. 


before 


counsel. 


sense. 


carry the situation you could see it 
very long. Miss co A profound old ass of an inspector.’’ wasn't expected. 
De Ruyter col- We must think 


lected herself, and in about five min- 
utes said: ‘‘Well, I’m very glad we 
met you. It is too bad that I can’t 
ask you to come and see us; but we 
leave in the morning for Munich. 
Mr. Burkett and Mr. 


Good-night, 
Collyer.”’ 

But Billy was awake now. He 
slipped a card into Miss Burt’s hand, 
and whispered: ‘‘That’s my address, 
Alice.” 





this over, and go slow and careful.”’ 

In the morning Lou said, ‘‘Let’s 
walk around and see the job, boys.”’ 
And when we had got there and had 
looked the ground over thoroughly, 
he remarked: ‘‘We can put in the 
day getting ready for a start to-mor- 
row. Howsoon do you expect the 
steel work, Billy?” 

‘“We’re paying them  extra— 
they’ve promised to have the first 
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lot in about ten days from 
I've been pressing them hard.”’ 

‘‘That’s first-rate. We can go 
right ahead with the foundations. 
How about your men—do they ex- 
pect tea at four?”’ 

‘No, it’s coffee here. Everything 
shuts down for it. And the 
for the breakfast. 
sha!l we do about it?”’ 

“Break it up. Break it up. If 
the Collyer Company is going to get 
any more of Old Speed's business 
we've got to do some of the red- 
headedest hustling ever done this 
side of MHustleville. Three days 
more and we'll be sleeping in our 
stockings.”’ 


now. 


same 


What 


second 


An academical friend of mine was 
stalking old manuscripts in the 


Bibliotheque Nationale that summer, 
and I took this time to join him. 
Six weeks later, the first day of Sep- 


tember, I came back, left my bags in 
Billy’s room, and went directly out 
to the job. There stood the ware- 
house, walls complete, roof nearly 
so, the dominating object in a half 
acre of scrap heaps, bricks, sheds, 
hoisting engines, and _ lumber. 
Workmen, scores of them, were 
bustling here and there; hoists were 
clanking, riveters tattooing like a 
boiler-shop gone mad; and on a 
mound of earth, long and gaunt, his 
eyes hollow in his head, his arms 
pointing two ways at once, stood 
Lou. In a moment we were grip- 
ping hands. 

‘‘Where’s Billy?’’ I asked. 

‘Inside. Pat him on the back 
when you see him.’’ He winked. 
“It’s all fixed up.”’ 

“What is?—Oh!”’ 

I dodged through the gangs and 
entered. Billy was thinner than 
Lou, but there was a new look in his 
eyes. ‘“‘Well, well!’ he said ‘‘Good 
for you! Thought you’d make it.’’ 
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‘‘Good for yourself! Lou just told 
me. How did you work it around?’’ 

He laughed the bubbling laugh of 
the lover. ‘‘Come aside here, and 
I'll tell you. She wrote to me, you 
know, but she didn’t let me answer 
for fear of heraunt. Well, I couldn't 
stand very much of that, you know. 
So I talked it over with Lou, and just 
wrote her, and told her it was time 
to take it into our hands. She’s of 
age and I’m earning a living. Aunt 
Cornelia got hold of the letter, and 
they had it out. But Alice stood 
her ground. We're going to be 
through here a week from Saturday 
or Monday. Wednesday they get 
back. We'll be married here 
Wednesday, get the Thursday morn- 
ing express for the Hook of Holland, 
reach London Friday, take the boat 
train for Southampton Saturday 
morning, and have the trip home 
for our honeymoon.”’ 

“Will Lou go back then, too?”’ 

“Yes. You'd better come along 
and fill out the party. Alice and I 
aren't going to be foolish about it. 
We'd like first-rate to have you.”’ 

“How about Hongkong — who 
gets that?”’ 

**Oh, Lou, of course.’’ 

‘“‘Is Pope through at London?”’ 

‘Just as good. He’s had some 
delays, Lou tells me. One lucky 
thing happened; Old Speed’s ship, 
that was to have been in now, had 
an accident on her trial trip, and 
won't be here for two weeks. We'll 
be ready before he is. His agent’s 
here now ready to take over the 
business.’ He paused to wipe the 
sweat from his grimy forehead. 
‘*But, Lord, Walter, I’m glad I don’t 
have to work with Lou Browning 
much longer. They'd be laying me 
in my little grave by Christmas.”’ 

There was one flying week in 
which I caught the building fever 
myself. Then the warehouse was 
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finished, and for three days Lou and 
I had our hands full with the fever- 
ish Billy. He would sit poring over 
time tables; he would go over to the 
gardens and walk the promenade 
where she had walked that night. 
We took him out to Potsdam—pa!- 
aces were nothing to him. We 
dragged him through the National 
Museum—he saw not a painting of 
the Holbeins and Rubenses and 
Durers, of the plump Flemish angels 
and the rows of Madonnas that cov- 
ered the walls. 

Wednesday morning Lou observed 
casually at breakfast: ‘‘Why don’t 
you fellows take the steamer up the 
river to-day?’ ~ 

“‘That’s what we'll do,”’ said I. 
‘But aren't you coming along?’’ 

‘“T thought I'd walk down to the 
city hall and get the license. You 
didn’t see a letter for me out there, 
did you?”’ 

“No, it was all for Billy! You 
aren't beginning to watch the mails, 
too?”’ 

‘‘Haven’t heard from Harry this 
week, that’s all.”’ 


Early in the afternoon, having 
exhausted the possibilities of boat- 
ing on the Spree, Billy and I came 
home and found Lou sitting in his 
armchair with his feet on the table, 
studying the smoke from his cigar. 

“Well,”’ Billy burst out, ‘‘did you 
get it?”’ 

“Sit down, boys,’’ he 
lazily, “‘sit down. 
this sort of thing, you-know. 


replied 
We can’t hurry 
I was 
just wondering if Billy here has got 


his heart set on this business. It 
don’t make such a heap of differ- 
ence, after all——”’ 
‘Did you get the license?”’ 
‘‘Hold your horses, Billy. Let's 
do this regular. It isn’t quite ready 
yet, but——”’ 


“Isn't ready? What do they have 
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to do but fill it out and hand it over?’ 

“That isn’t quite all; we ain’t in 
America now, you know. We must 
remember that the American way 
isn’t always the best way. Some 
think it’s too hasty.”’ 

‘Don’t be a brute, Lou,” 
““Give it to him.”’ 

He replied as quietly as before: 
“T really haven’t got it yet, Walter. 
It’s all right, but there are one or 
two small obstacles that couldn’t be 
got over until I’d seen Billy. I'll 
go back this afternoon and fix it up. 
Let me have your baptismal certifi- 
cate, Billy, if you don’t mind."’ 

‘“My what?”’ 

‘‘And they say they can’t have any 
official knowledge of your existence 
until they have seen your certificate 
of birth.”’ 

Billy’s eyes were staring. 

‘‘And the written consent of your 
parents, of course——”’ 

“I’m not an infant—— 

“Then they want quite a lot of in- 
formation about your parents and 
grandparents and——”’ 

‘‘Now, by thunder! 

‘‘“--great grandparents. And the 
young lady’s ancestry, too. You 
see, their being out of the country 
and so not registered here makes it 
harder for the officials than it would 
be if——”’ 

“Is it all up, Lou?’’ I asked. 

He nodded. ‘‘All up, I’m afraid.”’ 

Billy’s head dropped into his 
hands. 

‘‘There was one chance,’’ Lou 
continued. ‘‘I went around to our 
Embassy then. They said they were 
helpless. Even if they could bolt 
through these regulations’ there 
would still be the proclaiming the 
banns—three of 'em, whatever they 
are. And it couldn't be even started 
in twenty-four hours, hardly in 
twenty-four days.”’ 

“Wait, though,”’ said I. 


said I. 


” 


Lou— —"’ 


‘Tl know 
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London Em- 
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McLaughlin, at the 

We can fix it there. 
‘Would he be in town now?”’ 
‘‘He’s gotto be. We can't forfeit 

our steamer tickets.’’ 


bassy. 


So we met the bride and her aunt 
at the train, laid before 
them, and somehow or other Lou 
and I got the whole party to Lon- 
don, leaving Pettit to go through the 
final formalities with Speed’s agent. 
(Have I been forgetting Pettit in this 
story? Well, he had the soul of a 
bookkeeper. His heart was not 
with us.) By the time they were 
settled in a hotel and I was free to 
look up the Embassy it was nearing 
Thursday noon. Lou had left us 
earlier, to have a talk with Pope. I 
told Miss De Ruyter I should be 
back for a late lunch, but here again 
our guardian devil intervened. Mc- 
Laughlin was out of town. I tele- 
graphed, and finally telephoned to 
him. He couldn’t possibly get in 
before morning. Would that do? 
We arranged matters, and at five 
o'clock, after a wearing day, I 
reached the hotel. 

‘‘Well?”’ said Billy. ‘‘Well?”’ 

‘I’ve got it fixed for the morning.”’ 

Billy, strung up near to breaking, 
looked at Miss Burt. She caught 
her breath, and turned her eyes on 
me with something like despair in 
them. 

“You forgot, I suppose, that you 
were booked for the steamer train in 
the morning,” said he. 

‘“‘No, you'll make it. But it’s 
going to be a pretty early wedding.”’ 

‘“Couldn’t we have it to-night 
without him?” 

*‘Why—perhaps. 
into his hands——”’ 

‘It's very good of you,”’ said 
Miss Burt. ‘‘Aunt Cornelia and I 
have a good many things to see to, 
Will, anyway.’ 


the case 


But I’ve put it 
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She left us to go to her aunt. 
‘‘Have you seen Lou?’’ I asked. 

“No. He's been gone all day.”’ 

‘“‘No word from him?”’ 

‘‘Not a thing.”’ 

We sat down to dinner without 
him. We passed a busy, nervous 
evening; and at eleven’ o'clock, 
when Billy and I were left together, 
we were still waiting for him. 

“It’s funny,”’ Billy then. 
‘“Something’s up. Did you get 
around to the job this afternoon?”’ 

“‘T don’t know where itis. Didn't 
have time, anyway.”’ 

We went down to the office, and 
smoked until midnight. 

‘‘Do you know of any places to 
look for him, Walter? I hate to sit 
here twiddling my thumbs. We 
could call up the police stations.”’ 

‘“‘We may come to it. Hold on, 
there’s a call for somebody.”’ <A 
boy came out towards us; saying, 
‘“Mr. Collyer is wanted at the tele- 
phone.”’ 

Billy followed me, and leaned on 
the table beside me. 

“That you, Walter?’’ “yes. 
Where are you, Lou? What’s up?”’ 
“Can you come down to the city 
right off?’ ‘‘Yes. What is it?’’ 
‘‘Harry’s run amuck—got started on 
a bottle and hasn't been seen for 
three days. There’s a detective here 
with me, and we think we're on his 
track. Can you get to the Black- 
friars Bridge in a quarter of an hour, 
say?’’ “I can try mighty hard. 
How about the job?’’ ‘‘There’s a 
strike on there. I can’t straighten it 
out in less than a week, at the inside. 
You'd better get started. Good- 
bye.”’ 

I rang off, and repeated the con- 
versation to Billy. 

‘‘Hold on, Walter,”’ said he, ‘‘you 
aren't going out for the night?”’ 

‘Certainly, I’ve got to.”’ 

‘‘But—but—you'll be in 


said 


pretty 
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shape for the wedding. You may 
not get back at all. See here, this 
won't do. I don’t know your man 
McLaughlin by sight—I don’t even 
know where the Embassy is.’ 

‘Don’t worry, Billy. I'll be here 
at seven-thirty.”’ 

I left him standing 
rushed away. 

At six-forty-five Friday morning I 
left Lou and the detective leading 
the abject, the tattered, the all but 
unrecognizable figure of ’ell-fire Pope 
through the sleepy streets of Lon- 
don, and caught a cab. At seven- 
five I staggered into my room, took 
a cold bath, and dressed. At seven- 
twenty-five I took two bromo-seltzers. 
At seven-thirty I stood, nearly my 
own self, at Billy’s door. It opened 
at my touch, and there, seated limp 
by the window, collarless, but other- 
wise dressed as when | had left him 
seven hours earlier, sat Billy. 

‘Hello,’ said I. ‘‘You'll 
to scramble.” 

“I just woke up, Walter. Be 
ready in ten minutes. How aboutit?”’ 


there, and 


have 
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“All right.” 


“T’m all packed. 
me dress.”’ 

“Sure. And say, Lou 
know what your smoke is.’’ 


You might help 


wants to 


Lou and I happened to be together 
in the drafting-room, a few years’ 
later, when word came that William 
Burkett had been appointed Director 
of Railways in China. 

‘“‘Good boy,”’ said Lou. 

“You might have had it your- 
self,’’ said I. 

He shook his head. ‘‘Nota bit of 
it. If I had got the Hongkong job 
I'd have finished it up first-rate and 
come back home. There's a differ- 
Billy’s been to college, he’s 
a——’’ Lou paused here, and 
looked quizzically at me. ‘‘Did you 
ever notice an old sergeant in the 
army, the way he has to keep an eye 
on a green little lieutenant, just out 
of West Point? And did you ever 
look at 'em twenty years later, when 
your little chap is a major, and the 
sergeant’s asergeant still? Well—?”’ 


ence, 
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BY KENNETH BROWN 


Alaric Evelake came out of the 
West, and in all the wide border his 
beard was the best. Meeting an- 
other hairy man on Washington 
Street, it was no wonder the two 
stared at each other before falling 
on each other’s necks. 

‘Rick Evelake, of all men!’’ the 
other yelled. ‘“‘And going to pass 
me by on the other side. I didn’t 
expect this of you, if I have run to 
beard—like you; professional neces- 
sity, you know, for a young doctor.’’ 

‘‘Bob Dawson — young doctor?’’ 

“Yes, I changed my mind after 
you left Tech. Thought I'd rather 
saw bones than build _ bridges. 
Steadier job, and I always had a 
hankering that way. I never would 
have tried anything else if father 
hadn't thought I’d stand a better 
chance with him than blazing my 
own path. I’m in the Harvard 
Medical School—career not begun 
yet. You, I suppose, own all kinds 
of mines and have killed your man 
by now.’’ 

“Go easy, old man. I know a 
little something about a mine, and it 
doesn’t exactly fit me for polite 
society here. I've only been back 
two days, and I feel like a fish out 
of water. The trouble is I’m not at 
all sure I want to go back to my ele- 
ment, either. There are certain ad- 
vantages of civilization that appeal 
to me—bath-tubs with hot water, for 
one; and cooking, for another. 
Which reminds me that you've got 
to come and take dinner with me, 
Bob.”’ 


‘Dinner, nothing! Did you ever 


hear of the prod. returning and in- 
viting the family out to dine? You 
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come with me and eat, drink, and 
use my enamel bath-tub, if you want 
to. You know we live here now.”’ 

Dawson had been Evelake’s room- 
mate during the last two years of his 
student days. He had heard noth- 
ing from him since, having parted 
from him under an oppressing sense 
of Weltschmerz, the result of a rather 
serious flirtation, and they had never 
written. Correspondence with a 
room-mate disgustingly full of good 
spirits had seemed little worth while 
to Evelake at that time, and as the 
Weltschmerz wore off procrastination 
set In. 

Evelake had graduated from the 
flirtation at the same time that he 
graduated from the M.1. T. Pauline 
Bemis had conducted the flirtation, 
and conducted it so skilfully that he 
realized it was a flirtation only at the 
very end. This was fortunate, how- 
ever, for had he known it sooner, he 
might never have got his sheepskin, 
which is more important than getting 
any particular girl. Evelake was 
ignorant of this truth, and had 
thrown his sheepskin into the waste- 
basket because he could not have the 
girl with it. Then he had journeyed 
Far West to a silver mine of his fa- 
ther’s, his head full of book-learning, 
his heart full of cynicism. With 
gloomy satisfaction he accepted all 
the discomforts that came with in- 
creasing frequency as he approached 
Squalamo; and the wilder the scenery 
and the rougher the inhabitants the 
nearer he thought he was coming to 
man-as-nature-makes-him, and_ it 
pleased him to be with him, woman- 
as-Boston-makes-her having proved 
so perfidious. 




















He passed two years under the 
wholesome influences of hard work 
and actual contest with other men; 
and now, back fromthe West, it was 
a kind fate that brought h!m at once 
to Bob Dawson. During their din- 
and afterwards in Dawson's 
room, they found each other as com- 
panionable as when last they had 


ner, 


had numberless interests in com- 
mon. As does not happen very 
often, they had developed along 


similar lines, in spite of their widely 
differing environment. They sat 
long before the open wood fire, with 
no other light except that from the 
and the intermittent glow 
from the ends of their cigarettes. 

“You haven't lost your penchant 
for mooning in the firelight, have 
you?’’ Evelake said. ‘“‘I never knew 
a man who got greater enjoyment 
from sitting in front of a fire and 
poking it.”’ 

‘It is a dangerous habit,’’ Dawson 
admitted. ‘‘One feels impelled to 
heart-to-heart talks—and they have 
their next mornings, as well as 
boozing.’’ 

‘“‘I don’t think open fires are as 
seductive to me as they are to 


flames 


some.”’ 

‘‘No, you always were a close- 
mouthed beggar.’’ Dawson leaned 
forward and pushed the brands to- 
gether. ‘‘How’s this here?’ he 
tapped his heart. 

“Oh, all right,’’ Evelake laughed. 

The fire burned into the mellow 
state which follows after the sensa- 
tional flames of its youth are passed 
and the steadier glow of middle life 
is upon it. 

Dawson's chin was in his hands 
and his elbows on his knees, and he 
gazed raptly into the mass of coals. 
‘I could tell every secret of my life 
now,’’ he said with profound convic- 
tion, 

The two men sat fora long time 
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in silence, each in a chair that was 


made for perfect resting. They were 
sufficiently satiated with smoking to 
permit their cigarettes to go out 
without more than fitful lightings. 
The rest of the house and the street 
outside were sunk in stillness. 

‘‘There’s one thing I'd like to ask 
you about, Bob,’’ Evelake said, after 
they had been silent a long time. 
‘Do you believe in ghosts?”’ 

‘I never saw 


one,’’ Dawson re- 
plied, non-committally. 
“| have,”’ Evelake said. 
There was another long pause 


before Dawson said, as if summing 
up an argument to himself: ‘‘Well, 
I don’t see why some men shouldn't 
be born to see ghosts as well as some 
are born to become doctors. Why?’’ 
The mood for confidence was upon 
the other. It came with reactionary 
force. Out at the mines men held 
their tongues; many had reasons for 
silence and they set the fashion. 
“There was a girl out in Squal- 
amo who fell in love with me,”’ 
Evelake began abruptly. ‘“‘I sup- 
pose I was the only decent man she 
knew. Her father was a blackleg 
gambler—I guess they’d have run 
him out if it hadn’t been for her. 
Honestly, it wasn’t my fault; and no 
particular compliment to me; I just 
was the only one that wasn’t as 
rough as pig-iron. One of the most 
pitiful sights in the world is a girl who 
is born in the wrong environment,who 
craves refinement, or cultivation—or 
society, even—and is born in circum- 
stances where she can’t get it. A 
man can go away—or work his way 
through college—or get out some- 
how, if he’s got itin him. A girl is 
so much more damned by her family 
and situation. Now Mabel How- 
land—’’ Evelake stopped and be- 
came lost in his thoughts for a long 
time. ‘‘She had the making of a 
fine woman, but she didn’t have any 
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chance. I suppose it was the Bos- 
tonese in me that made it impossible 
for me to forget her ‘impossibilities’ 
in her really bully traits—though,”’ 
he broke off, ‘‘I didn’t know them 
till afterwards.”’ 

‘“‘And how did it end?’’ 
asked. 

‘‘There was a row at the mine, and 
she was shot by the door of my cabin 
as she was coming to warn me that 
the foreman was laying for me. 
There was an open space in front of 
the cabin and then some shrubs and 
little trees. I saw her running across 
this open space in the moonlight, 
and heard her kind of sobbing out 
my name, and I ran out, and that 
was the time he shot, hitting us 
both. It went through her and 
grazed my head. It knocked me 
silly, but we carried her into the 
cabin—the blacksmith and I bunked 
together—very decent sort he was— 
and she died there. I’ve seen her 
once since then— 

‘‘Who?’’ Dawson interrupted. 

‘‘Mabel Howland—or her ghost. 
As she was dying she said that she 
hoped that she could watch over me 
always. It sounds melodramatic and 
unreal, telling about it now. It 
would be different if you were ina 
shack ona barren moonlit hill and 
somebody had just tried to pot you 
from a scrub oak.”’ 

‘‘But what about this ghost busi- 
ness?’’ Dawson asked. 

“On my way East, at a God-for- 
saken little station called Good 
Cheer, I saw her—or thought I saw 
her—on the platform after the train 
had started. She was running 
towards me and calling my name, 
exactly as on the night she was shot. 
Without thinking, I jumped off the 
train. Then she disappeared, and I 


Dawson 


felt mighty queer. But the end 
sleeper swung off the train going 
round a curve and fell to the bottom 


of a cafion—the engineer had lost 
control of the train—and the four 
men in it were killed. That's the 
sleeper I was in. Queer, isn’t it?”’ 

Dawson shrugged his shoulders. 

‘‘Perhaps the bullet woke up some 
latent sense in you that the rest of us 
only develop in another incarnation 
—you can't tell.’’ 


Play-time had come to Evelake 
after his two years of work in the 
West. He shaved off his beard and 
regained his youth, and went up on 
the north shore for the summer. 
There, by the side of the sea, fate- 
fully as he had come upon Bob 
Dawson in Boston, he came upon 
Pauline Bemis, sitting alone by the 
side of the sea as if she were await- 
ing him. But he had not the sense 
to recognize Fate’s graciousness, and 
lifted his hat with the stiffness of 
arm which the memory of a trifled- 
with heart imparts. ‘‘How do you 
do, Miss Bemis,”’ he said. 

“Why, Rick Evelake!’’ she cried 
with perfect cordiality; then mock- 
ing: “‘Am I so changed as that?”’ 

His stiffness thawed. ‘Well, you 
know—”’ he stammered, himself not 
knowing. 

“T only know'’—she swept a com. 
prehensive wave at the landscape— 
‘the grass is green, the violet blue 
though I do say it as shouldn’t.’’ She 
looked down demurely, as she held 
out her hand; and after he had taken 
it he found himself letting it go un- 
willingly. He began to wonder at 
the unkind way he had thought of 
her these last two years. 

Auspiciously the acquaintance was 
renewed, and it passed on easily into 
friendship, as the summer waxed 
with its summer opportunities for 
the furthering of friendship. He 
called it friendship to himself, even 
when presently—as those that cling 
to the term do—he began to philoso- 
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phize on the ex- 
cellent that 
friendship makes 
matrimony. 
The most delicious 


basis 


for 


spots in a man’s 
life, in some re- 
spects, are those 


times when a girl 
accomplished in 
such matters is en- 
couraging him to 
fall in love with 
her. Afterwards 
there may come a 
reaction, particu- 
larly if he sees a 
successor to him- 
self in the same 
delicioussituation, 
but that is neither 
here northere. To 
bé sure, picking up 
the strands of a 
forgotten love, as 
a rule. is a sorry 
business; but to 
Evelake there was 
nothing but pleas- 
ure in it; which 
shows, among 
other things, the 
genius of Miss Be- 
mis. 

But we need not 
linger on the ways 
of his courtship, 
ways which 
so pleasant to 
travel, often so un- 
exciting to watch. 
‘‘When a man has 
come to the turn- 
stiles of Night,’’ Kipling says, ‘‘all 
the creeds in the world seem to him 
wonderfully alike and colorless,’’ 
and much of courting resembles 


are 


other courting as twins dressed in 
may 
accounts of 


which we 
the 


learn by 
lovers 


pink, 
reading 
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«« Evelake went up on the north shore for the summer.’’ 


and of love-making in_ books. 

Towards the end of the summer it 
became decided that Evelake was to 
ask Pauline to marry him and that 
she was to accepthim. Each tacitly 
understood this. It had been a 
pretty and a pleasant love, and the 
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pleasantest time of his. life for Eve- 
lake; partly because of the change 
from Squalamo, and partly because 
of the thought that he was winning a 
love which he had sought for years— 
he having persuaded himself that her 
image had been enshrined in his 
heart all the time. He wondered 
sometimes that he felt so sure of 
winning Pauline; and again that the 
thought of not winning her did not 
desolate him more. He laid it to his 
a convenient explana- 
tion, within the grasp of most of us. 


being older 


The fog came down thick and 
heavy on the morning before Pauline 
was to return to Boston; so thick 
and so heavy that it arrested time and 
the steamboat. It was day, but no 
sun shone in the heavens; mail-time, 
and no paddle-wheels chunked from 
Rangoon to Mandalay. Whistles 
and bells came bellowing out of the 
mist, echoed and reéchoed from wall 
to wall of vapor, till their direction 
was hopelessly lost. Towards noon 
the marshals of the mist began to 
order it about. It swirled here, 
swept by there. Luminous spots 
appeared in the opaque whiteness. 
Rifts were made, and the whole mass 
at times appeared to move a little. 
It was like a dense throng of human- 
ity upon which the policemen’s 
orders to ‘“‘move on’’ were at length 
making an impression. A lane of 
water would show seaward, 
flanked by solid walls of cloud; then 
they would come together with a 
silent crash, and all would be blind 
white again. 

“Shall we venture the elements 
this morning?’’ Evelake asked, as he 
and Pauline looked out over a thin- 
ning space of the bay. 

She nodded with the familiar, 
understood neglect of formal answer 
of the undeclared lover. 

They got into a canoe and paddled 


blue 
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out into the glistening, inter-stellar 
ether, against the advice of the 
boatman. 

“IT have a compass,’’ Evelake 
answered to his objections, ‘‘and if 
worst comes to worst we could make 
land somewhere, I guess.’ 

“Your ain’t goin’ to 
show you a steamer creeping along 
through the fog.”’ 

“We're not deaf,’’ Evelake ans- 
wered airily. 

‘“‘A propeller makes mighty little 
fuss,’’ the boatman grumbled. 

A canoe is not an ideal craft for 
certain stages of love-making; yet 
perhaps it is the best craft there is. 
Love-making is like tanning; it must 
not progress rapidly, if 
would obtain the best result. 
miserable persons, whom we read 
about in the papers every little 
while, who meet on a Monday, are 
engaged on Tuesday, and married on 
Wednesday—although they take a 
certain pride to themselves for their 
performance—are persons to be 
pitied and contemned. A Morris 
book is not dropped pattering from 


cK yM pass 


too one 


Those 


the press, as is the daily newspaper. 


And the the too 
rapid advance of the lover, who else 
may burn himself out by the friction 
of his speed, as the meteor blazes up 
and dies away in the friction of our 
atmosphere. 

Pauline and Evelake sank away 
from the world into the mist in an 
isolation which the indistinct sounds 
from the shore rendered the more 
perfect. Evelake stopped paddling 
after a little time. 

“‘Are you tired so soon?’’ Pauline 
asked, smiling at him from the other 
end of the canoe. 

“It seems rather useless to keep 
on paddling into space, when one 
already is in space, as much as one 
can get. What should I attain by 
more paddling but more mist?”’ 


canoe represses 
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«««Why Dick Evelake!’ she cried. ‘Am I so changed as that?’ ”’ 





“It’s rather nice sometimes to be 
more missed,’’ Pauline answered, 
looking obliquely at him as she dab- 
bled her hands in the cold waters of 
the bay. 

‘Should I be more missed now, if 
I went back to Squalamo, than I was 
before?”’ 

“You seem to have more confi- 
dence of it than you had then,’’ she 
answered evasively. 

‘‘And yet I had confidence then. 
At least it never occurred to me then 
that you were as adamantine-hearted 
as you proved to be.”’ 

Pauline gave a little sigh. ‘‘I 
wonder why I was so positive. And 
you never wrote to me or anything. 
I didn't even know what had become 
of you for ages. You might have 
committed suicide; and think how 
trying that would have been for—for 
both of us.”’ 

Evelake laughed. ‘‘Did you miss 
me any after I left Boston?”’ 

She continued dabbling her hand 
in the water with the greatest inter- 
est for some time before she replied: 
‘I think I must have, else—’’ She 
blushed as she broke off. 

‘‘Else what?’’ he asked, leaning 
forward eagerly. 

‘‘Else I shouldn't be here now,’’ 
she said, the color deepening still 
more on her cheeks.’’ ‘‘But,’’ she 
looked up defiantly, ‘‘I suppose you 
never thought of me till you saw me 
again this summer, and flirted out- 
rageously with all the pretty girls 
out west.”’ 

Evelake did not answer. Sud- 
denly the memory of Mabel How- 
land came to him, and in some way 
it robbed this pretty, accomplished 
girl of her attraction; the scene, of 
its romance. Yet he remembered at 
the same time how in life the lack of 
the very qualities possessed by 


Pauline had robbed Mabel of attrac- 
tion for him. 


And even as he re- 
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called his memory he thought he 
heard his name called, and looking 
up—whether it was a hallucination 
or the visualizing of what his mind 
had been recalling—the cold white 
mist seemed to change to the cold 
white moonlight, and again as plainly 
as on the night at Squalamo he saw 
Mabel running towards him, and 
heard her sobbing out his name as 
she ran, trying to warn him of un- 
seen danger. 

Blind terror came over Evelake. 
He dug his paddle into the water 
with the strength that fear alone 
gives to man, and whirled the canoe 
about. And it seemed only fitting 
that Pauline should scream, and that 
answering screams should come from 
above as a tall shadow slipped by, 
grazing them in the fog. 

When the steamer was past, Paul- 
ine leaned her face over in her hands 
and cried. Evelake did not try to 
comfort her. He was very white 
and silent as he paddled back to the 
shore in the wake of the steamer. 
As they stepped out of the canoe he 
asked Pauline whether she had seen 
anything just before the steamer 
came down on them. 

‘‘No,’’ she answered shuddering. 
“‘T saw you staring off into the mist 
with the most awful expression on 
your face. You must have seen it 
before I did. But I did not know it 
was anywhere near till you whirled 
the canoe around. You saved my 
life.”’ 

She spoke in the tone that should 
thrill a man, but Evelake was not 
thrilled. He felt a curious apathy, 
partly, without doubt, due to the 
nervous shock of their danger. 

At the hotel, their escape, and his 
gallantry—he soon found that he was 
made out a hero—was the sensation 
of the week, and the announcement 
of their engagement was waited for 
hourly as the fitting climax. Such 
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«« Evelake dug his paddle into the water and whirled the canoe about.”’ 


climaxes are what one feels one has’ even if there be anti-climaxes 
a right to expect at a summer resort, Evelake’s sense of apathy 
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tinued until she sailed the next day. 
It was not his wish to be apathetic. 
He pressed her hand at parting on 
the pier and promised to come to 
see her soon in Boston. Yet he had 


avoided seeing her alone before she 


went away. 

After she was gone he tried to 
reason himself out of this state of 
mind. What had happened to make 
him change—to make him no longer 
wish to marry her—for he admitted 
to himself that just at present he did 
not wish to any longer. He had 
seen again the vision of Mabel How- 
land and through it had been enabled 
to save Pauline’s life and his own. 
But the latter incident should have 
made him the more eager; and the 
former—well, how could the former 
affect his actions? His common 
sense told him that even were Mabel 
still alive, she would still be the un- 
cultivated daughter of a mining card- 
sharp. And he had not loved her 
when she had lived. If he had, it 
might have made some difference 
with him now. He thought of Paul- 
ine again, whom he had once loved 
with a boy’s abandonment and belief 
that of such as she there was but one 
in the world; and whom again he had 
been very fond of—been fascinated 
by, ina measure—this summer. Yet 
now, thinking of her, his heart beat 
itsregular way as if heartswere meant 
for regularity, not for quickening. 

He stayed two weeks longer at the 
seashore, thinking most of the time 
of the two girls whose fate-lines 
seemed entwined with his. Then he 
returned to Boston. In the evening 
he dressed himself in purple and fine 
linen and went out. At the street 
corner he stopped and debated with 
himself; then faced about and went 
to see Bob Dawson. With the 
conniyance of the servant he walked 
straight up to his room, and found 
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him with a microscope delving into 
the scraps of the world. 

Dawson peered out from the light 
spot in which he was working, and 
then forsook science for friendship 
with alacrity. ‘‘Ah! this is a differ- 
ent vision!’’ he exclaimed as soon as 
he had taken in Evelake’s attire. 
“‘Do you always don such a garb to 
call on old Tech men?”’ 

His visitor laughed, embarrassed. 
‘Fact is, I didn’t set out to call on 
you. But I believe I'll go Westin a 
day or two—I've got to go pretty soon 
anyway.”’ 

‘‘Weren’t going to see one of my 
sex, either, were you?’’ 

“‘No; and I don't believe I'll go at 
all,’’ Evelake continued, throwing 
himself into an armchair. ‘‘I believe, 
Bob, I’m going to act like an infernal 
cad.”’ 

“Shouldn't be surprised,’’ Dawson 
assented cheerfully. 

“You know I’ve been a good deal 
with Miss Bemis this summer,”’ 
Evelake continued moodily. 

“So rumor has informed me.”’ 

“IT was going to ask her to marry 
me, and I suppose she'd have done 
it, though I’ve no definite reason for 
thinking so—at least I had given her 
every reason for thinking I was 
going to. And then—and then I 
saw Mabel Howland again. We 
were out canoeing and she came the 
way she did before, and saved both 
our lives. Well, I simply can’t do it 
now. It seems ridiculous, but I 
believe I am falling in love with the 
memory of that girl—with her ghost, 
if you like.’’ He stared unseeing 
before him, yet seeing again the face 
of the girl who had sacrificed her life 
for his in Squalamo. ‘‘To save me 
when I was going to marry another 
woman—was making love to her in 
fact!’’ he went on half to himself. 
“It’s so—white of her.”’ 








sy anu alrall 
by Mabel J, Tervill 


“‘I must have been stark mad,”’ 
said Miss Silver, sitting on a garden 
bench between a bed of hollyhocks 
and a row of string bean poles. ‘‘To 
think I ever imagined I could spend 
a summer in a place like this! Tem- 
porary insanity, that’s what it was 
on my part; I don't mention you, 
Charlie, because, by people who <are 
at all acquainted with you, you are 
never expected to show any sense. 
There was only half a mind left for 
the youngest member of the Silver 
family, because I came first, and the 
material was scanty to begin with. 
If any portion of an idea has oc- 
curred to you as to how we are to 
get through the summer, be good 
enough to mention it.’’ 

Charlie, poking a fuzzy caterpillar 
with his sister’s lace parasol, ans- 
wered -contentedly, ‘“‘picnic at ‘the 
Four Corners Wednesday.’ 

‘“‘A picnic at the Four Corners!”’ 
repeated Miss Silver with withering 
emphasis. ‘‘Quite so. I write to 
my dearest friend at Newport and 
say—dating from Harriman Center— 
‘Dear Edyth: I am well and happy 
and on Wednesday I went to a pic- 
nic at the Four Corners,’ and she 
opens and reads it while she is driv- 
ing with the Count of What’s-his-name and the chauffeur that was 
arrested in Paris for scorching.”’ 

Charlie looked hard at the caterpillar. 

‘Thought you'd gone daft on the subject of country life,’’ he said. 
‘‘That’s the way you talked before we left home.’ 

‘Charlie,’ returned his sister severely, “‘if ever I get it into my 
head that you’re not as foolish as you look, you always step on the 
idea directly. At home, of course, I doted on the country because it is 
cheap and our expenses the last year have been something frightful. Be- 
sides, that perfidious Edyth Heselton vowed that Sheridan Mountfort 
was to be here for the summer—just as if she wouldn’t have come herself 
if that had been the case! Counts are small fry compared with the very 
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newest world-renowned inventor who 
has almost earned the right to put a 
title in front of his Yankee name. 
I might have known that girl was 
guying me, but she was so sure about 
it—and it’s the fashion now for really 
distinguished people to poke them- 
selves away for the season in just 
such wretched little holes as this, 
and pretend to enjoy yellow-eyed 
beans and pie for breakfast. If ever 
I see Edyth Heselton again——”’ 

Here Charlie, who had succeeded 
in turning the caterpillar over on its 
back, was seized with an idea. 

‘You expected to catch him,”’ he 
said, apparently to the caterpillar. 

‘Did you get that out of your own 
head, Charlie?’’ inquired his sister 
surveying him curiously. ‘‘I hope 
you won't have brain fever after it. 
I think I'll go and dig potatoes; I 
want to make the most of my sum- 
mer in the rural districts of New 
England.”’ 

She rescued the lace parasol and 
strolled away, leaving Charlie and 
the caterpillar to their own reflec- 
tions. 


Aunt Betsey Harriman, pausing 
on the porch with a pan of peas in 
her hand, looked after the retreating 
figure curiously. Such a stylish fig- 
ure had been a thing unknown at 
Harriman Center until Aunt Betsey, 
casting about in untried waters for 
some means of paying the interest 
on her mortgage, had landed two 
summer boarders somewhat to her 
own dismay. She had recovered 
from the dismay immediately—Aunt 
Betsey was not one to ‘‘fash’’ her- 
self as she said—but she had never 
from the day of their arrival failed 
to follow her boarders with a curi- 
ously observant eye. 

‘“‘Blest if I can make her out!”’ 
muttered Aunt Betsey pushing up 
her spectacles after a long stare; “I 
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hope to massy she ain't after Jim. 
That's the third time she’s gone 
traipsin’ down there while he was 
diggin’ pertaters for dinner.’’ She 
pulled the spectacles down again to 
look anxiously at the big sun-burned 
fellow working away at the edge of 
her potato-patch, which lay at the 
foot of the green slope down which 
the white-clad figure moved lightly. 
Jim was a neighbor who, knowing 
that Aunt Betsey had no man about 
the place, often rendered small serv- 
ices of this kind. It had been Jim’s 
way from childhood; he had been 
“‘raised,’’ as Aunt Betsey called it, 
on the next farm, and had a warm 
corner in the old woman’s heart. 
“Wal, there, ‘tain’t likely she'll 
ever git him,’’ she said contentedly 
at length, taking her glasses off to 
wipe them with a corner of her ging- 
ham apron. ‘‘Jim’s got too much 
sense to marry a little fool like that 


—why, she’s greener’n an onion 
sprout. Said the other day she 


couldn't bile a pertater to save her 
life; ‘no more can I,’ says I to her, 
‘but the fire ‘an hot water’! do it for 
ye if you’re reel perlite about askin’ 
‘em.’ Beats all how a girl can git 
to be her age without ever learnin’ 
anything. How'd Jim git along 
with a wife that couldn’t do up his 
shirts? He'd have to keep a hired 
girl the year round. I don’t know 
what she means by hangin’ round 
him so much. La, what an idgit a 
man is! Look at him now, a-laffin’ 
to see her pertendin’ to handle that 
hoe! If ’twas anybody but Jim I 
should reely be worried. But Jim 
ain’t nobody’s fool, though I’m free 
to confess he carries on a good deal 
like one sometimes.”’ 

Thus the mind of Aunt Betsey 
vigorously summed up the situation 
and disposed of the anxieties which 
had begun to disturb her rest. She 
put her spectacles in their case, and 
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the case in her 
apron pocket, and 
sat down comfort- 
ably to shell the 
peas for an early 
dinner. 

Just across the 
little rustic bridge 
at the foot of the 
garden where the 
village peeped 
through the trees 
at Aunt Betsey’s 
exclusive prem- 
ises, separated 
from them by a 
purling brook and 
a sense of suburb- 
an dignity, the 
dressmaker of 
Harriman Center 
sat plying her 
needle in the spare 
room of her little 
house. If you had 
not known the 
dressmaker’sname 
to be Patience, you 
might almost have 
guessed it from the 
expression of her 
tired face as she 
looked across at 
the two figures in 
the potato patch. 

‘What a splen- 











see how that will 
end.”’ 

Thus the mind 
of Patience, work- 
ing at the same 
problem, got an 
answer quite dif- 
erent from Aunt 
Betsey’s. 





Another mind 
was working 
briskly at the same 
perplexing matter 
as Miss Silver 
walked up the hill. 

“I believe in my 
heart I am de- 
mented!’ she said 
to herself. ‘‘What 
possessed me to 
tell that fellow he 
might take me to 
the picnic on 
Wednesday? 
That’s another 
item for Edyth 
Heselton! What 
will be his next 
move I wonder 
coming to ‘set up’ 
every evening in 
Aunt Betsey’s re- 
frigerator that she 
calls a parlor? I 
can see him now 
sliding off one of 
those haircloth 











did fellow Jim has 
turned out to be!”’ 
she thought. “‘The 
world is all before 
him, and she is 
pretty and clever and gay and 
everything that men  like—she 
wouldn’t drag him back as I should. 
Jim was born to succeed, but a wife 
who was not his equal would be a 
hindrance to him—there is no deny- 
ing that. She is everything I never 
had a chance to be. Any one can 
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«<The potato patch at the foot of the 
green slope.”’ 


chairs and _ not 
knowing what to 
do with his hands; 
he wouldn’t' be 
under any circum- 


clumsy, though, 
stances; he is as graceful as a Greek 
what-you-may-call-’em. I wonder if 
his father was a blacksmith—no, he 
was a farmer, Aunt Betsey said. I 
should like to know what made her 
turn so mum when I asked about 


him. It’s an affront to your under- 
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standing that a man like that should 
have grown up in this sort of a 
place. Why, if he was anybody, 
and I had met him out in the world, 
I should have been perfectly silly 
about him by this time. Hope I’m 
not going to be asit is. Why didn’t 
I tell him what I thought of his im- 
pudence when he asked me to go to 
the picnic; pshaw, he wouldn’t have 
known what I meant; nobody here 
knows what you mean when you 
speak of social position, of course, 
and I suppose it’s good form at 
Harriman Center to go to picnics 
with people you’ve known four days. 
I shall probably have to flee from his 
attentions as I did from young Fitz- 
leigh’s at Bar Harbor. All the ine- 
ligibles attach themselves to me 
everywhere; it’s my luck. I wish 
I'd been born half-witted and then I 
shouldn't have minded.”’ 

And Miss Silver, having by this 
time reached the porch, cast herself 
into one of the Shaker chairs as if 
nothing could ever make it worth 
her while to come out. 


Meanwhile, the half of a mind left 
by itself in the garden had been 
meandering in ways of its own, until 
it had quite unexpectedly brought 
up against a conclusion. 

“If the bright one of the family 
falls in love with a farmer, they 
can’t find fault with anything a fool 
like me does,”’ said Charlie, rumina- 
ting on the conversation he had just 
overheard—for the potato patch and 
the garden were not far apart. ‘“‘If 
she takes up with Jim, by Jupiter 
Ammon, I'll marry the dressmaker 
without asking anybody!”’ 


At the Four Corners on Wednes- 
day the sun shone on a gay assem- 
blage. Aunt Betsey, in a Shaker 
bonnet of unreckonable age, sur- 
veyed the various groups with a cal- 
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culating eye, trying to estimate how 
far the contents of the clothes-basket 
of doughnuts—her contribution to 
the picnic dinner—would go. Jim's 
mother, to whom a picnic meant 
simply an opportunity to knit out of 
doors instead of in her kitchen, and 
who had brought a long blue woolen 
stocking in the pocket of her ging- 
ham apron, nodded to her sympa- 
thizingly. 

“Don’t let it wear on your mind, 
Betsey,’’ she said. ‘‘I’ve fetched 
nine pies, an’ they won't be more’n 
a drop in the ocean. Everybody’s 
here, even to old man Hines an’ his 
yuller dog.”’ 

‘“‘I come a-purpose to git one o’ 
Betsey’s doughnuts. I hain’t had 
one sence I used to work for her pa 
in the hay-field,’’ piped the old man 
who, in spite of his deafness, had a 
surprising power of hearing every- 
thing that was said about himself. 
“You look out for them pies now, or 
Skip’I] have one of ’em for sartain.”’ 

The picnic grounds lay along the 
river, and boat loads of young peo- 
ple were already gliding up and 
down. Charlie Silver, whose one 
accomplishment was canoeing, had, 
with a cleverness that surprised no- 
body more than himself, inveigled 
the dressmaker into a slender shell 
of a thing that slipped like a dry 
leaf over the water. Patience had 
made herself a new white dress for 
the picnic —a ten-cent dimity with- 
out a plait ora ruffle from head to 
foot. She looked next of kin to the 
water-lily she had just pulled in a 
pool under the bank. Charlie sit- 
ting opposite, absolutely stricken 
dumb with love, began to see a sha- 
dowy terror looming in the distance. 
For in declaring that he would marry 
the dressmaker without asking any- 
body, he had overlooked the fact that 
it was legally necessary to ask the 
dressmaker herself, and this obstacle 
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«<The little rustic bridge at the foot of the garden.’’ 
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to their union appeared to him en- 


tirely insurmountable. 

Enthroned upon the board seat of 
an ancient skiff, the bright one of 
the family meanwhile was musing 
upon the inscrutable ways of Provi- 
dence in making: ineligibles so de- 
cidedly attractive. Jim was in a suit 
of flannels quite suitable for a river 
picnic. As far as looks went, he 
might easily have been ‘“‘somebody,”’ 
as the young lady repeatedly ob- 
served to herself. He had no society 
small-talk at his command, but there 
was a peculiar charm in his pithy 
way of talking. about every-day 
affairs. 

‘I think it’s much more charming 
in a man to be clear-headed and 
serious than to be so everlastingly 
clever,’’ said Miss Silver to herself. 
‘‘Men can't do the light and airy— 
they only make a bungle of it—as if 
a horse should take to embroidery. 
He has wit enough to let that sort of 
thing alone. It’s that that makes 
him uncommon, I| think.”’ 
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«<The picnic grounds lay along the river.’’ 


However, the subject of alfalfa- 
growing on intervale land was begin- 
ning to lose the charm of novelty, 
and she began turning over the 
leaves of a new magazine she had 
brought with her as a_ safeguar¢l 
against being bored. A _ picture 
caught her eye, and she stopped to 
look at it. It was, by the name 
underneath, a photograph of that 
missing lion whose failure to appear 
at Harriman Center, according to 
the forecasting of Edyth Heselton, 
had so detracted from the charms of 
a summer on a real old New Eng- 
land farm. She looked at the pic- 
ture and glanced at Jim opposite. 

‘“‘Here’s a picture that reminds me 
of you,’’ she said. ‘“‘It has the same 
kind of a forehead. Did you ever 
hear the name of Sheridan Mount- 
fort?”’ 

Jim prodded a passing log with his 
oar. 

‘““‘Well,’’ he said, ‘‘it was my fath- 
er’s name, and my grandfather’s, and 
I suppose it’s mine, though down 
home here they generally fall back 
on my middle name to keep things 
from getting mixed. Mountfort, 
too, you see is Mumford by local 
pronunciation, so I’ve got two com- 
plete outfits in the way of names. I 
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shouldn’t wonder if that’s a picture 
of me you've got there. The con- 
founded pencil-pushers can never let 
a fellow alone after he’s done any- 
thing, and after he hasn’t they’re 
worse yet—look here, you'll be over- 
board if you reach out like that; beg 
pardon, if you want those weeds, let 
me get them for you.”’ 

Miss Silver accepted the handful 
of daisies, which he pulled from the 
bank with a long arm as they glided 
by. 

“It must be true!’’ she thought 
swiftly. ‘‘Why didn’t I think of it! 
I remember hearing it said that he 
was born on a farm in a little out-of- 
the-way town. Of course he spends 
his summers here! I shall have 
something to tell Edyth after all. 
She may keep her counts and 
things.”’ 

Aloud she said, a little breath- 
lessly, “‘I wonder nobody has men- 
tioned to me that the famous 
inventor was my neighbor.’ 

“Oh,”’ returned Jim, who had 
already forgotten the subject in un- 
doing a fish-line he had found in his 
pocket, ‘‘the blessed old folks down 
here don’t understand anything 
about it, thank heaven. They know 
I’m always running over across the 
water, and that I’ve gotten up a few 
contraptions that people have talked 
about, and that have brought me 
some money—they’ve no idea how 
much. Aunt Betsey keeps insisting 
that I sha’n’t pay off her mortgage 
for fear I'll come to want, and 
mother worries if I buy her a new 
dress. Hard-working folks that 
have lived the life mine have can’t 
half understand any other way. I'll 
get it through their heads in time 
“that I’m not in danger of the poor- 
house if I do spend a little money; 
but bless their hearts, I wouldn't 
change their unworldly ways of look- 
ing at things for all the success 


’ 


that’s ever come to me—this is the 
first time I've seen pickerel along 
here since I wasa shaver. Look at 
that fellow, Miss Silver. If this 
hook’s good for anything we’ll have 
him before we go back."’ 

Miss Silver’s eyes were very bright 
when half an hour later they came 
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««Patience looked next of kin to the 
water lily.’’ 
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«*A tableau framed in the delicate green of a little willow-shaded nook.”? 
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ashore with the pickerel and several 
of his brothers and sisters. Fishing 
was quite an exciting sport, she had 
discovered. 

‘I’m going to carry these to Aunt 
Betsey,’’ said Jim, holding up the 
string of fish. ‘‘She and her satel- 
lites have got a fire going and I 
smell the coffee. I have a suspi- 
cion, though, that she’ll reject my 
offering with scorn, instead of con- 
sidering it a timely addition to the 
menu.”’ 

He went off with a swinging step, 
and Miss Silver, after sitting in the 
shade for awhile, arose and joined 
her brother who was looking un- 
steadily in all directions for Patience, 
as a sunflower might do if the sun 
were suddenly removed from the 
sky. 

‘‘Mind you don't come bothering 
around this afternoon, Charlie,’’ she 
said as they strolled towards the 


grove. ‘I’m going to row down to 


the island after more pickerel.”’ 
‘‘So’m I,’’ said Charlie amiably, 


of brakes 
there. 


kind 


grows 


wants some 
that 


“‘she 
or something 
She——”’ 
‘Don't you come with us for your 
life, Charlie Silver! Haven't you 
any sense at all? You—you’ll— 
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scare the pickerel. Hush, who— 
stop, for heaven’s sake!”’ 

They had come suddenly upon a 
tableau framed in the delicate green 
of a little willow-shaded nook. Jim 
must have gotten rid of his fish with 
the quickness of a conjurer, for here 
he was looking very tall and de- 
termined as he spoke to Patience, 
whose white dress gleamed on the 
bank above him. 

“I swear I'll never go to England 
nor anywhere else without you, 
Patience,’’ he said. ‘‘I’ve stood this 
nonsense long enough. You've let 
that young idiot hang around you all 
the time lately just to keep me away, 
but I won’t be kept away. Oh, yes, 
I know what you're going to say— 
you won't consent to be a hindrance 
—you'd spoil my chance of success— 
that’s the kind of stuff you’ve been 
putting me off with for the last five 
years. I tell you, I won’t have any 
success without you. I'll give it all 
up and settle down here and run the 
farm for mother; she can put up 
with me just as I am if you can’t. 
tea: 

But at this point Patience’s hand 
dropped softly upon his shoulder 
and there was a sound of retreating 
steps on the path through the grove. 











The Royal Agra 


BY BEATRICE ELISE RICE 


When a man lives in India, and 
upon an almost uninterrupted menu 
of sherry and bitters, curried stuffs 
and uncompromising goat chops for 
a long, long while, he becomes a 


victim to dyspepsia and hatefu!ness 
of the liver. And when a man 
takes unto himself, by aid of letter 
wooing, a sweetheart in a_ far-off 
land, he, as a rule, becomes a slave 
to mental indigestion, the latter 
being failure on the part of the 
cerebral machinery to change its 
diet, consisting of thoughts of an 
absent individual, into absorbing 
nutriment for the brain. Hence, 
the combination of ills makes a man 
an unfit companion for fellow man 
or beast, and in this deplorable con- 
dition Giles Mallet-Greshom, A. B., 
worried along until things became 
intolerable, when promptly he did 
what he should have done at first, 
bid good-bye to a chosen few of his 
companions at the travelers’ rest- 
house, paid conscience toll of 
twenty-five rupees farewell to Hilara 
Madu, the Hindu girl, daughter of 
Zimran Madu, the old rug-weaver, 
and betook himself to. America, 
arriving just in time to give Mar- 
garet Dunston, the beautiful, a iist 
of names of his own familiar friends 
to whom he wished wedding invita- 
tions sent. 

And ina little hut on one of the 
long roads leading to the hot and 
dusty city of Lahore, the Hindu girl 
wept silently behind the flimsy 
screen of her veil, when Badu Singh, 
her lover, told her with evil satisfac- 
tion that Langdon Sahib, searcher 
after knowledge, had received news 
that Greshom Sahib would marry an 


American Mem-sahib having many 
jewels and lacs of rupees. And 
when the evening hour came, Hilara 
Madu’s father, the rug-weaver, found 
her still weeping despairingly and 
with jealous rage in the small garden 
beside the stunted dhak-tree, all 
a-bloom with its blossoms colored 
like drops of heart blood, and find- 
ing out the cause of her passionate 
anguish, cursed the god of his fath- 
er’s father, that he had not sold her 
in her early youth to be a favored 
odalisk of a zenana. But he laved 
his paternal wrath and disappoint- 
ment with the order he had tor- 
mented Langdon Sahib into giving, 
for a rug to be woven and sent asa 
wedding gift to Greshom Sahib. 
“Allah was He, Zimran 
Madu, would weave a rug such as 
could not be found throughout India 
or elsewhere, nor should it be a Kur- 
distan, Kabul or Kandahar, but after 
the fashion of a Royal Agra. And 
Hilara Madu, to assuage her grief, 
should also help to weave that rug 
and in among the silken stuffs to be 
used, strands of her satin-black hair 
must be so cunningly mingled with 
the weft and wrought into the design 
that they would be hard to find, but 
so surely would they be there that 
the feet of the heaven-born should 
tread upon them even as he had trod- 
den upon the heart of Hilara Madu, 
and the honor of her father’s house. 
Ahi/ that would be next to sitting 
adhurna* at Greshom Sahib’s gate. 
So, all day long and far into the 
deeps of the night, when the rush 


good. 


* Dhurna (Anglo-Ind) a demand for justice. ‘‘Blood 
be upon the head of the oppressor.” Used adverb- 
ially; as to sit dhurna at a rich man’s gate. 
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«« Hilara Madu’s father, the rug-weaver, 
? g 


’ 


light burnt low, causing strange dark 
shadows to lengthen on the wall, and 
from distant minarets, *muezzins 
called the faithful to prayers with 
their far-reaching, sonorous-toned 
‘Allah ho Akbar! Laitlaha Mlallah? 
Hilara Madu sat at the loom draw- 
ing her shuttle in and out, click, 
clack, in and out, click, clack, until 
one morning just as the sun was rising 
and Zimran Madu stumbled, sleepily 
grumbling, into the tiny courtyard 
to fill the big clay water pot, the last 
silken thread crossed the woof and 


found her weeping with jealous rage.’’ 


securely 


place, 
knotted down, and the rug was fin- 
ished, being duly delivered to Lang- 
don Sahib, who in turn expressed it 


was drawn into 


Mallett-Greshom with a 
‘‘Best wishes, old 
long and 


to Giles 
card as follows: 
boy, and may you live 
prosper.’ 


A twe e-month later, Winston 
Scovill w s pointing out the same 
unique piece of carpet to its pur- 
chaser and his friend Gregory Lang- 
don, who, having returned to America 
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for a brief breathing-spell, was pay- 
ing a long-deferred visit to Bar 
Harbor. 

“I know Giles appreciated your 
thinking of him, Langdon, because 
the rug arrived the night he gave his 
last bachelor dinner, and he had it 
unrolled so we could see it. He let 
go a regular shout of admiration 
when it came out of its wrappings, 
and said, ‘It’s a beauty and no mis- 
take.’ Afterwards they sent it to me, 
with some of his other stuff, Miss 
Dunston having said she would not 
have it under any circumstances, and 
as you wrote I’d best keep it, I had 
it put inthis room. The surround- 
ings seem quite fitting don’t you 
think?’’ 

The east room, where the rug had 
been laid, was long, and rather dimly 
lighted save when the rays of the 
rising sun flooded it with golden 
glory. Wide windows opening upon 
a stone balcony were draped in 
hangings of heavy silk, showing 
intricate designs of dragons ram- 
pant, likewise couchant, all in a 
twisting tangle of gold and black 
against a background of gorgeous 
orange. The interior of the room 
had been made a repository for the 
collection of treasures from all parts 
of the Orient. Here an elephant of 
jade with pedestal of carved ivory 
rested on a bit of satin, stiff with sil- 
ver embroidery and fairy arabesques 
incrusted with jewels; there yogi 
begging bowls of brass held 
rosaries of sweet-smelling wood; 
betel-boxes of fine workmanship 
still contained the betel-chewer’s 
outfit; lamps of green bronze glowed 
beneath shades of filigree gilt, and 
locked away in curio cabinets and 
tables were necklets of silver, anklets 
set with plasma, and rings of heath- 
enish splendor, that silently conjured 
mind-pictures of dark-eyed languor- 
ous beauties. Divans and cushions 
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covered with shimmering Persian 
stuffs, soft to the touch as a woman's 
naked shoulder, filled niches and 
shadowy corners with rainbow color- 
ing, while permeating everything 
were the sense-stealing odors of 
cassia, attar of rose and chypre. 
“Ah, yes, that’s it. I'd almost 
forgotten the thing. It hasa sort of 
history connected with it.’’ Lang- 
don pulled his blond mustache medi- 
tatively and spoke with a light drawl 
not unpleasant to hear. ‘‘A day or 
so after I received news of Giles’ 
prospective marriage, an old rug- 
weaver came to my choultry and said 
he had heard I wanted a wedding 
present. Now, I’m blamed if I 
know how ke knew, for I had not 
told a soul, but he said he would 
weave me arugunlike any other in 
India or elsewhere, and have it 
ready on time. The dog of a Mo- 
hammedan whined something about 
Greshom Sahib having been quite 
overly kind to those of his house- 
hold, and that he wanted to make 
something for the heaven-born’s 
white woman. Of course / should 
pay, but Allah be praised! he, Zim- 
ran Madu, would weave the rug. 
Well, the strangest thing happened, 
by Jove! The night before Giles’ 
wedding was to have taken place, 
that girl, the rug-weaver’s daughtef?, 
disappeared as completely as if the 
earth had opened and swallowed 
her. The natives would have it 
that the jealousy of her lover, Badu 
Singh, had made him do away with 
her in some fashion. So, as things 
were becoming rather warm for the 
creature over there, I brought him 
here with me, and he makes an ex- 
cellent valet, too, by the way.”’ 
Winston Scovill had listened at- 
tentively to the account of the 
Hindu girl’s disappearance, and 
being a clean-minded man with 
theories of his own concerning cer- 
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«« The order for a rug to be woven and sent as a wedding gift.’’ 


tain things, held forth at length on 
the subject. But Gregory Langdon’s 
supply of knowledge regarding man- 
kind had made him merciful and far 
from critical, therefore he rejected 
the sermon, irrelevantly remarking, 
“Your letter was a bit vague about 
Giles’ goingoff. Would you mind giv- 
ing me a more detailed accountofit?”’ 


‘‘] thought you'd ask it sooner or 
later, but d’you know, I did not 
write you a lengthy history because 
the whole affair has been shrouded 
in mystery from start to finish, and 
it sounds cheaply sensational when 
dwelt upon. First idea was that 
Giles had killed himself, then this 
rumor was nicely hushed up and it 
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was given out that he had received 
some kind of shock during his stay 
in the Orient that had weakened his 
heart, etc., etc. 

‘The night before his wedding was 
to have taken place he was over at 
the Dunstons’ until about ten 
o'clock. Then he went back to the 
and when he retired, to all 
appearances, he was in a fine scate 
of health and Towards 
morning, however, a cry for help 
rang out from his room, and when 
one of the night watchmen broke 
into it was found to have 
crawled from his bed to the floor, 
and lay, just where that rug was 
writhing in agony, and 


club, 


spirits. 


Giles 


spread, 


before a doctor could be summoned 
the poor fellow twisted over on his 


side and died, and—er— 

‘Go on.”’ 

‘“‘That’s all.’’ Winston passed his 
handkerchief across his forehead and 
dabbed at the back of his neck with 
it, as if the mercury stood at blood 
heat, instead of the evening being 
cool almost to chilliness. 

‘You are telling,’ Gregory Lang- 
don spoke slowly and with thought- 
ful deliberation, ‘‘an infernal lie.’’ 
He selected a cigar from his case, 
struck a match and lit it. 

“Thanks. Your phraseology has 
lost none of its original frankness.’’ 
Winston Scovill laughed uneasily. 
‘“‘The rest is too nauseating to re- 
peat. It’s enough that the man died 
in torture, without having to bear 
the marks of Satan after death. 
Come out here where the wind’s 
blowing.’’ He led the way through 
one of the long windows onto the 
broad balcony, and as he _ passed 
beneath the light shed by a swinging 
lantern, Langdon saw by the expres- 
sion of his face that merely repeating 
the account of Greshom’s death had 
been a severe tax to his feelings. 

A week of gaiety followed the 
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arrival of Gregory Langdon at Bar 
Harbor, and the last night of his 
stay at the Scovill’s was celebrated 
by one of their far-famed dances. 
It was well on toward morning when 
the guests began to take their de- 
parture. Musicians were playing a 
farewell waltz; their instruments, 
tired with overmuch twanged 
jarringly, the vibration of sound 
breaking the mystic stillness of the 
night’s last hour. Grotesque lan- 
terns decorating lawn and verandas, 
so gorgeously brilliant during the 
early evening, looked tawdry, their 
colors crude, and the melting tallow 
within them flared garishly against 
the gray light that stole silently, 
ghost-like, up from the sea. Here 
and there servants were already 
hurrying about putting things to 
rights before sunrise. 

As the last merry-maker called a 
laughing good-morning over the 
box-hedge, Winston linked his arm 
in that of Gregory Langdon, ex- 
claiming, “‘Come on, old man. For 
the love of departed days when we 
used to speed the night and welcome 
the coming day, let’s go and have a 
smoke before turning in,’’ and with 
this sole aim in view the pair of 
friends bent their steps toward the 
east room, talking idly of the events 
of the evening and of Langdon’s 
anticipated return to India. As they 
neared the room, Winston paused. 

“There’s that confounded noise 
again. I’ve heard it,every now and 
then since the first day you came 
here.’ 

‘““‘What noise?’’ 

‘“‘Hear it? Listen! Don’t stir for 
amoment. Sometimes it dies away 
to a faint echo and then begins 
again growing gradually louder. 
Reminds me of something, but I 
can’t tell just what.”’ 

“By Jove! yes, now I hear it plain 
enough, and I’ve heard it before, 


use, 
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too. 
one could hear.”’ 
thoughtful. 

‘‘What the deuce is it? Seems to 
come directly from inside the room. 
Suppose we go ‘round by the bal- 
cony and look through one of the 
windows. Perhaps in that way we 
can surprise whoever or whatever it 
may be.’’ 

“Well, it’s a sound I’ve never 
heard outside India, and it is asso- 
ciated in my mind with the beat of 
tom-toms and rather a nasty savor of 
the bazaar. We'd best go a bit 
slowly,’’ said Langdon, as the weird 
sounds became more apparent and 
less agreeable to the ears of the 
listeners. 

So, like women-folk, they crept on 
tiptoe to one of the windows leading 
from the balcony into the east room. 
They parted the hangings of silk 
lightly as if a breeze had stirred 


It’s not the pleasantest sound 
Langdon looked 


them, and peered curiously into the 


apartment where the low-burning 
lamps mingled their light with that 
of phantom dawn. 

‘Splendid sort of tableau, isn’t 
it?’’ asked Winston, at the same 
time reaching out a detaining hand 
to his companion. ‘‘Don’t disturb 
the rascal for the world. It’s prob- 
ably the only place he feels at 
home.”’ 

‘‘Confound his impudence,’’ mut- 
tered Langdon, restraining his desire 
to hurl an order at the inmate of the 
room. ‘‘So he’s the fellow who has 
been making the wee sma’ hours 
hideous. ‘Pon my word! I’m pro- 
voked it should have been my man. 
But, Scott! how he zs tricked out.”’ 

‘‘Watch him! watch him!’’ com- 
manded Winston in a whisper as he 
drew the other deeper into the sha- 
dow of the curtains that concealed 
them. 

Crouching on one knee, a brilliant 
malevolent figure in twisted turban 


’ 
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showing many colors, and swathing 
loin-cloth glittering with tinsel ana 
crimson silk, was Badu Singh, lover 
of the Hindu girl. On his dark 
chest, bared to the waist, an amulet 
of mystic stone hanging from a neck- 
lace of beads glowed like a coal of 
fire. The golden rings in his ears 
swung gently, his eyes scintillated 
strangely beneath their half-closed 
lids as he played softly, weirdly on 
his twbri. Before him lay the Royal 
Agra. 

Presently the music, if music it 
could be called, swelled louder, 
becoming more subtly horrible, then 
lessened and died away to the merest 
thread of sound, as Badu Singh re- 
moved the instrument from his lips. 
Moving nearer to the center of the 
rug, he laid his cheek against it, 
caressed it with his thin brown 
hands, waved them above it, mur- 
muring again, and yet again, ‘‘Ha- 
mara hookum hai! It is my order!”’ 
Then replacing his taéri to his mouth 
he blew through it gently, so gently 
that it sounded like the wailing of a 
human voice, and as if in answer to 
it the very center of the rug stirred, 
at first sluggishly and then as a dead 
thing awakening to life. 

The two men at the window 
pressed close together holding their 
very breaths lest their presence be 
discovered. 

Above the far-off stretch of water 
the sun was slowly rising, driving 
with crimson spear-heads the day 
star from the sky. Suddenly the last 
tattered veil of mist swept back, 
revealing the rose and gold of day- 
break and a jeweled shaft of light 
shot forth, piercing the draperies of 
silk and striking the very center of 
the rug. 

““My God!”’ exclaimed Winston in 
a muffled voice, as slowly, with 
sinuous movement, the entire blend- 
ing of black and tawny coloring un- 
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coiled itself. Gradually it waved to 
and fro with alternate serpentine 
motion, dilating until distinctly the 
spectacled marking of the maga* 
could be discerned. Slowly the mass 
of color extended elongated fore-ribs 
at right angles to its spine, and a 
visible head reared itself upward. 
Faster, faster shrilled the music. 
Faster swung the head of the reptile 
rising far out of the basket’ formed 
by the outer weaving of the rug. 
Badu Singh for an instant lowered 
the flute. ‘‘Dharant! dharani!’ he 
sighed in a whisper, and there over- 
spread his bronze brown face a look 
of exquisite yearning. Close, close 
he bent toward the creature, as the 
writhing, twisting thing swayed with 
head uplifted, like a woman seeking 
the lips of her lover, and in that 
position it remained for a fleeting 
moment. Then the music began 


again, and slowly the naga lowered 
itself coil upon coil until with a final 


discordant note of the instrument, it 
flattened over the side of the basket 
where it lay quietly, gradually re- 
turning to the center outline of the 
rug. 

‘‘Shabash! shabash! bravo! bravo!’ 
whispered Gregory Langdon, search- 
er after knowledge, striking his 
hands together softly, delightedly. 
“By Jove! I knew he had it in 
him.”’ 

‘Keep still will you.’’ Winston 
was leaning heavily against the side 
of the window. 

Badu Singh rose to his feet and 
stood for a moment a splendid sunlit 


* Naga (Anglo-Ind) a snake, especially the cobra, 
In Hindu mythology, a deified serpent or race of ser- 
pents half human, half divine. 
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figure. His face bore a look of 
ecstatic triumph and he beat his 
breast again and again and raised 
his hands high above his head in a 
perfect transport of delight. Then, 
stooping to the ground, he gathered 
the Royal Agra into his arms, press- 
ing it rapturously to his lips and 
heart, and finally, with it still in his 
embrace, stole from the room. 

‘‘Confound the fellow! he carries 
out the nature of his kind by going 
off with that rug, but he’s rather 
overdoing the matter,’’ exclaimed 
Gregory Langdon testily, making as 
if he would follow the retreating 
form of the Hindu. 

‘‘Let him go, for heaven's sake, 
and take that devil’s wéave with 
him, if he will.’’ Winston Scovill’s 
face showed plainly his violent 
agitation of mind, and there were 
drawn lines about his eyes and 
mouth. 

‘Don't be a fool, Winston. You 
can’t think it was that conjuring 
work that killed Giles?’’ said Lang- 
don, serious at last, and white of lip. 

“Think it! Iknow it! The soles 
of his feet bore the markings of it.’’ 


So, truly Zimran Madu had sat 
dhurna at the gate of Greshom 
Sahib. ‘‘A/z/ Allah was good, for 
the heaven-born’s feet were but the 
feet of clay. And when a Hindu 
woman is shorn of her hair, does not 
her glory depart from her and her 
soul become a devil’s sacrifice? 
Afi! and had not the heaven-born 
trodden upon the hair from the head 
of Hilara Madu, even as he had 
trodden upon her heart and the 
honor of her father’s house? 
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0 A Lucky Landslide 


Measured by the Calculus of the 
Probable it looked that Low Bonnet 
would never have a railroad of its 
own, or a station to which, when 
dullness brewed appetite for excite- 
ment, its citizens could handily go to 
see the train come in.’’ But within 
the Calculus of the Possible strange 
things are like to fall. Even that 
which man conceives to be impos- 
sible sometimes come to pass. It 
was thus at Low Bonnet. 

Ames Burke, Superintendent, be- 
lieved that certain things were im- 
possible, even in railroading, where 
indubitably affairs do come off that 
reverse all preconceived notions of 
logic and sequence. Among the 
things that Burke thought impos- 
sible were two that concern this nar- 
rative, one that a human being could 
be struck by an engine running at 
great speed and survive the shock, 
the other that the tracks of the 
Western Central could be profitably 
gotten into Low Bonnet. Neverthe- 
less, the tracks of the Western Cen- 
tral were brought into Low Bonnet, 
and Joey Phillips was struck, or ap- 
parently so, by the great 1300 when 
she was going at a whipping clip, 
and came out of the collision with 
scarcely a bruise. 

The Western Central traversed a 
wide mountain region, a steel thread 
that sewed the hills and valleys and 
gorges and rivers and peaks of Colo- 
rado together in a southwestern direc- 
tion, tangling through the foothills, 
following the Muley River through 
Hunter Cafion, climbing over the 
Sangre de Cristo Range and down 
into Peace Valley, then bucking away 
over the Saddle Bow Mountains and 


ce 
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dropping off by a series of winding 
plunges into Arizona. Three hun- 
dred miles of that sort of thing, 
counted in difficulties of construc- 
tion and dangers of operation, are 
equal to about fifteen hundred miles 
of railroad in the good, green plains 
country. 

The Western Central, while con- 
structed and managed by an appar- 
entiy separate organization, was 
really an extension of one of the 
giant roads that shunt freight and 
humanity between Chicago and the 
Rockies, a long tentacle thrown 
westward across the mountains, feel- 
ing toward the tide-waters of the 
Pacific. A corporation within a cor- 
poration, it has been found, may do 
things that a solid formation of a 
larger cast cannot always so safely 
consummate. The giant organiza- 
tion, of which the Western Central 
constituted an important feeder, had 
advantageous traffic arrangements 
with a mountain line that touched 
the brine at the Golden Gate, hence 
the pushing forward of an arm to the 
Pacific by a southern route, in order 
to get the ‘‘whole haul”’ on Cali- 
fornia products and goods from the 
Orient, was kept in apparently alien 
hands. However, this fact has 
almost nothing to do with the pres- 
ent narrative beyond accounting in 
part for the physical existence of the 
Western Central, and the further 
fact that it was desirable that in the 
construction of the track, distance 
should be saved wherever possible, 
since it was purposed that the road 
should ultimately form part of a 
great trans-continental line. 

It is probable that this last men- 
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tioned desire was the primary cause 
of Low Bonnet being left by the 
wayside, snugly sitting in the valley 
on the south side of the Peace, while 
the Western Central’s track passed 
along the side of the mountain a half 
mile north of the river and at an 
altitude some five hundred feet 

Low Bonnet. The situation 
had not been so entirely exasper- 
ating to the citizens of Low Bonnet 
but for three reasons: first, the line 
had originally been surveyed through 
Low Bonnet, and a right of way and 
station-site presented the com- %&, 
pany by the town; second, the 
company, after changing the ' 
course of the line to the north 
side of the river, erected a 
depot due north of Low Bon- 
net on the mountain side and 
platted a town about it which 
they named High Bonnet; 
third, the citizens of Low Bon- 
net, owing to the fact that the 
north shore of the Peace was very 
abrupt, could not construct a wagon 
road to the station save by going 
nearly a mile up the stream. To be 
sure, they could climb to the station 
on foot and by a steep path, but that 
was humiliating. So Low Bonnet 
sat, not precisely in sackcloth and 
ashes, but in a state approximat- 
ing what the English term ‘‘blue 
funk.”’ 

Low Bonnet was a small town, but 
it boasted a newspaper, the Peace 
Valley Eagle, and quite naturally the 
Eagle screamed vehemently, point- 
ing out that if the railroad people 
had constructed the track in a loop 
or horseshoe at the east end of the 
valley, the line might have been laid 
down through Low Bonnet in a 
proper and public-spirited fashion; 
the town council also condemned the 
Western Central’s parsimony and 
arrogance in resolutions that were 
scorching, and Sidewell Torch, 


above 
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owner of the Blue Flake mine and 
four times president of the Low Bon- 
net town council, anathematized the 
railroad folks in terms entirely un- 
quotable. 

However, the railroad was laid and 
firmly fixed on the mountain slope 
on the north side of the Peace, and 
there it promised by all recognized 
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‘Could climb to the station by a 
steep path.’’ 


laws of probability to remain forever 
—but it did not. 

As a train despatcher on the West- 
ern Central, the writer was from time 
to time personally cognizant of 
tragic, unusual, and humorous hap- 
penings on the line, and heard, also, 
of things worth telling. But when 
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Superintendent Burke sent for Joey 
Phillips, after the Peace Cafion 
affair, and the youth was ushered 
onto the ‘“‘big rug’’ and we gazed 
upon him, alive and practically un- 
hurt after he had been struck by the 
1300, we thought the record had 
been smashed and no other story 
would be worth relating. However, 
we found, during the years that fol- 
lowed, that in operating three hun- 
dred miles of mountain track there 
are very frequently things happening 
of an astounding nature. 

Joey’s accident had peculiar bear- 
ing on the destiny of Low Bonnet, 
since the oddity of the accident 
brought the young man to the Super- 
intendent’s attention, and the High 
Bonnet affair might not have come off 
but for the fact that Joey was made 
operator and station-agent there. 

We men of the train-sheet pricked 
up our ears when Burke essayed to 
turn the screws down on Joey. He 
was a resolute, clean-looking youth 
of abort eig’ ‘een, with a particularly 
good brow and firm chin. He looked 
the Superintendent square in the 
face. 

“You said 


sent for me?’ he 


enquiringly. 
“Yes; sit down.”’ 
“Thank you.”’ 
Old Burke turned his keen gray 


eyes upon the youth quickly. It was 
rather odd to find a mountain rail- 
road boy so polite. 

“You were run over—or rather, 
you were struck by the engine of the 
Limited at the foot of Muley Pass, 
or somewhere down that way, I am 
told?”’ 

“Yes, sir, just where the track 
comes down from Muley Pass into 
Peace Cajion.”’ 

“I understand that your folks in- 
tend to bring claim against the com- 
pany for damages for injuries sus- 
tained by yourself.”’ 
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Joey turned his hat about on his 
knee and reflected a moment. ‘‘I 
don’t see why they should; I wasn’t 
hurt to speak of; besides, I tried to 
cross in front of the engine when it 
was very close,” he said. 

Burke looked pleased, but sur- 
prised. ‘‘Would you mind telling 
me fully about it? According to 
Engineer Parker's report it was 
rather extraordinary.’’ 

“Yes, it was. I hardly know why 
I wasn’t killed. I’ve been learning 
telegraphy at Wormsley; my oldest 
brother is your agent there. I went 
over Muley Pass and down to Peace 
Cafion fishing. I was walking along 
by the track at Echo Siding when 
the Limited came down the grade 
into the cafion. She had reached 
the foot of the grade and was run- 
ning very fast. I was walking west 
on the north side of the main track, 
on the south side was the switch with 
eight or ten flat cars standing on it. 
As the Limited came close, I don’t 
know why, but I thought the cars on 
the siding were moving west and 
would run off the end of the switch 
and wreck the passenger. I started 
across the main track with the 
thought of jumping on the flat cars 
and setting the brakes, but t e engine 
of the Limited was upon me before 
I could get across. I jumped, but 
she struck me, or something did, and 
I went through the air and fell about 
thirty feet away. The fall stunned 
me, but outside of that I wasn’t hurt 
much. I went down tothe Peace a 
half hour afterward and caught some 
trout.”’ 

Burke made a memorandum note 
or two, and said in his quick jerky 
way: ‘“‘Have you any theory ex- 
planutory of why you were not 
killed, and why the cars on the sid- 
ing seemed to be moving when they 
were not?”’ 

“I’ve naturally thought a good 
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deal about it,’’ said the big boy. 
“It may have been some shadow 
thrown along the flat cars by the 
waving of some trees just south of 
them, or the running motion of the 
approaching Limited may have pro- 
duced the impression on my mind of 
motion in the flat cars. As for the 
fact that the engine threw me so far 
and yet did not kill me, that is more 
difficult. I suppose I jumped—the 
thing was done so quick I really 
don’t know—but I suppose I jumped 
the way the engine was going, only 
a little toward the south, for I picked 
myself up from that side of the track 
about thirty feet ahead. There 
must be a sort of billow or wave of 
air gushing out ahead of an engine 
when it is running at-high speed, and 
this air wave must turn off to the 
right and left as water would. May 
be I jumped into and with this for- 
ward bounding air wave and was 
really thrown off by that instead of 
by a blow from the engine. Any- 
way, the air billow may have served 
as a sort of cushion over the boiler- 
head so that the engine struck me 
very lightly, if it struck me at all. 
There was a bruise on’ my right 
shoulder, but if it came from the 
engine or the fall I am not sure.”’ 

‘“You seem to be considerable of a 
thinker,’’ observed Burke admir- 
ingly. “Have you had much 
schooling?’’ 

“In the Denver grammar school 
and the high school, that is all.’’ 

‘“That’s a good deal. Do you 
consider yourself competent to run a 
station?”’ 

“T think I could manage a small 
one.”’ 

‘Tam going to make a change at 
High Bonnet. Would you like to 
go there?’’ 

“If you would like to have me, 
yes.”’ 

“All right; I look for you to make 
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something worth while of yourself.”’ 

So Joey went over to High Bon- 
net, and we dispatchers at Paley 
Fork, sixty miles east, “‘had him on 
the string.’’ More than once we 
canvassed his explanation of his 
escape from the 1300, and concluded 
that his hypothesis was not bad. In 
fact, the writer, keeping his eye for 
years on reports of railroad acci- 
dents, has found two cases of escape 
almost precisely like Joey’s. 

Joey seemed not to have fallen 
into a berth at all velvety, over at 
High Bonnet. The people of Low 
Bonnet had not made life easy for 
the incumbent whom Joey displaced; 
they doubled the dose for the new 
man. Being incensed with the rail- 
road company, they ‘“‘took it out”’ 
on the company’s representative. 
He was reported to Burke several 
times, but the Superintendent 
thought the incentive mainly spleen 
and let the complaints pass. Still, 
it would only have been a matter of 
time when “‘kicking’’ must have 
loosened Joey from his place but for 
the unexpected unification of the 
Bonnets. 

It chanced that I was on the wire 
when it occurred. The tu.e was 
April and the mountain avalanche 
was in order. Several of our trains 
had stuck their noses into land- 
slides, in two cases disastrously. 
Afar on the white shoulders of 
mountains appeared dark perpendic- 
ular streaks, showing where mighty 
masses of softening snow had rushed 
downward, crumbling boulders into 
gravel and crushing forests as a giant 
might crush a handful of matches. 
The streams were all swollen with 
rain and melted snow. 

Trains had come onto our Middle 
Division late that day from the East 
End, and the Denver Express, from 
the West End, was an hour and 

thirty minutes late at Pecos, twelve 
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DRAWN BY E,. BERT SMITH 


‘*Do you consider yourself competent to run a station ?”’ 


miles west of High Bonnet. That 
was at about three o’clock P. M. on 
a Wednesday, my record shows. 
West bound freight Number Io rolled 
down through Peace Cafion and Joey 
reported them out of High Bonnet 
at one-five. He also reported that 
they had set twelve cars of way- 
freight in on Echo Siding, the engine 
of Number 10 having become dis- 
abled and incapable of holding a full 
train on the steep grade. 

The rear brakeman on Number 10 
was the man who committed the 


unpardonable sin; he failed to close 
the switch at Echo Siding. He 
must have been dreaming, for surely 
not more than one or two brakes on 
the twelve cars left on the Siding 
were set, otherwise the cars would 
not have been blown out on the main 
line. As it was, a strong wind, 
sucking down through the cafion 
from Muley Pass, moved the twelve 
loaded box cars out on the main 
track and they started for Arizona. 

High Bonnet was eighteen miles 
west of Echo Siding. Six miles 
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west of the Siding the Peace River 
plunged down a twisting stair of 
stone called Satan’s Slide, and to 
compass the difficult curve at this 
point the rails passed through a con- 
siderable tunnel. At the west mouth 
of the tunnel stood a sheet-iron hut, 
the station of a track-walker named 
Dillon, who, knowing something of 
the Morse code, had been furnished 
with a telegraph instrument. 

Leaving the Siding at a slow pace, 
the twelve cars quickened their 
speed as the grade increased, and 
they came through the tunnel with a 
roar like thunder. The walker was 
uearly a mile west and he thought 
the whole roof of the great bore had 
tumbled in. He started for the tun- 
nel on a run, and came near being 
hit by the string of mad things that 
in a few moments met him. Tum- 
bling off the track, he watched the 
twelve reeling cars disappear down 
the curving groove in a tumult of 
noise; then he made for the tunnel. 
The runaway had about eleven miles 
to go to make High Bonnet. Five 
miles below High Bonnet the Den- 
ver Express was coming up the 
grade, but the track was spongy 
from the rains, and she was coming 

ther slow. None the less, the run- 
away was going down to meet her at 
appalling speed. Dillon made a 
good run to the little sheet-iron hut, 
but the way was up grade and he fell 
into the house like a drunk man. 

**S-K, S-K, S-K,”’ he called, and 
sitting at the dispatcher’s table over 
in Paley Fork, I heard him. 

‘I, 1,S-K,’’ I rapped on the brass. 

“String of cars just went down the 
mountains, going like a snow-slide,”’ 
he said. 

A thrill went over me like a gush 
of fire. ‘‘How many cars?’’ I 
asked. 

“Couldn’t count 
dozen, I guess.”’ 


‘em, “bout a 
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I held the circuit-breaker open a 
moment trying to get my senses 
together. ‘‘Must be the twelve cars 
that Number Io threw in on Echo 
Siding,’’ I thought. 

I began to call Joey at High Bon- 
net with all my might. ‘‘H-b, H-b, 
H-b, H-b!’’ the dots and dashes 
zipped, but no reply came back. 
“‘H-b, H-b, H-b, H-b!”’ and still 
there was silence. Perspiration be- 
gan to trickle down my face. A 
fancy that curdled my blood swayed 
before me. I saw the twelve flying 
cars go through High Bonnet, and a 
half mile below the station strike 
the Express and break it in pieces. 
The lives—the lives that there would 
find a bloody close! In my heart for 
a little space was a frightful anger 
with Joey, then unconsciously that 
feeling turned to prayer. Cursing is 
artificial, prayer is natural; in the 
last extreme we all pray. As I beat 
Joey’s call on the key I involuntarily 
begged God to send the lad to the 
wire that I might tell him to throw 
the runaway in on the siding at 
High Bonnet, even though it swept 
the station away. 

But Joey had heard Dillon wire 
me, and had seen the same vision of 
destruction for the Express that so 
dismayed me. He had not waited 
to say a word to me, but caught a 
switch-key from a nail in the office 
wall, and leaped through the win- 
dow onto the platform. The cars 
were coming down from. Echo Sid- 
ing, from the same rails along which 
he so strangely fancied that he saw 
the flats moving that day when he 
jumped in front of the 1300. It was 
odd, yet doubtless only a_ coinci- 
dence. Dillon had been compelled 
to run nearly a mile to the tunnel 
station, and by the time he called 
me six or seven minutes had elapsed. 

Joey heard the runaway; down the 
descending groove that followed the 
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mountain’s base rolled a_ boiling 
clamor of sound. Several people 
were waiting on the platform for the 
Express. 
‘There is going to be a wreck—on 
the switch track on the north side of 
the station! Keep on the south side 
of the station or you'll be killed!’ 


DRAWN BY E. BERT SMITH 


earth, his lips open and white, his 
eyes staring. Stretching along by 
the station stood five box cars and 
three flats. The twelve loads struck 
them with a mashing concussion that 
shook the mountain to its base. A 
roar as of crashing thunder echoed 
for miles around, the cars burst into 


‘« There’s going to be a wreck.”’ 


he shouted, and ran to the east end 
of the side track. 

He hurriedly unlocked the switch 
and pushed the slide-rails over. 
Like a hurricane the twelve loaded 
cars rushed into view. Rocking 
and reeling in their swift flight, they 
whirled onto the side track. Joey 
drew back and bent half way to the 


fragments, the whole north side of 
the station sank in like a crushed 
egg-shell. 

With shouts of fright and amaze- 
ment, the people started to run, then 
suddenly a far more amazing thing 
occurred—High Bonnet, which con- 
sisted of the station and four small 
houses, swept down to Low Bonnet! 
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A part of the mountain’s base, nearly 
a half-mile long and some four hun- 
dred feet wide, slipped down like a 
huge toboggan and jammed its edge 
solidly against the south shore of 
the Peace, the waters of the river 
being spurted up and sprayed over 
Low Bonnet as from a sort of gigantic 
hose. The two little towns were 
literally cemented together, and Low 
Bonnet at last had a depot, some- 
what disfigured, and a short piece of 
railroad track, a good deal rumpled 
and out of line. 

No one was injured in the land- 
slide, the great cake of earth remain- 
ing in the main unbroken. Joey 
went down with it, and for the mo- 
ment was stunned by the phenome- 
non. Then he thought of the 
Express. Would it plunge off the 
end of the rails into the abyss left 
by the slide? There was no means 


by which he could get to the north 


side of the great rupture. But Carl 
Peters, at the throttle of the Express 
engine, and not a half mile from 
High Bonnet station, heard the 
jarring thunder of the slide and 
saw houses and track disappear- 
ing in front of him, and shut off 
steam. 

Burke, and several of us from the 
dispatcher’s office, went over to 
High Bonnet in a hurry when Joey 
had climbed to the tunnel station 
and reported. We found High Bon- 
net and our station and tracks down 
at Low Bonnet, where, doubtless, 
they properly belonged. Inspection 
of the base of the slide revealed the 
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ease with which the extraordinary 
thing had fallen. The rock forma- 
tion ascended from the river bed up- 
ward under the mountain like the 
steep roof ef a house; this inclined 
plane was soaked by the rains and 
the snow water seeping down the 
mountain, while the river had cut 
away the natural supports at the bot- 
tom of the incline. The earth im- 
posed on this wet ‘“‘chute’’ being 
shaken by the terrible collision at 
High Bonnet station, and probably 
loosened by blastings when the track 
was under construction, broke loose 
and all went down together. The 
river finally cut a way around through 
an old channel to the south of Low 
Bonnet. 

Clearly the track could not be re- 
constructed to advantage where it 
formerly ran, and, besides, there was 
now no place for a station on the 
mountain’s foot, so finally a horse- 
shoe of rails was laid in Peace.Cafion 
and the line brought down through 
Low Bonnet. They called the place 
simply Bonnet after that. 

Joey’s nerve had certainly pro- 
duced strange results, but the Ex- 
press and the lives of its passengers 
had been saved, that was clear, and 
Burke declared the lad was made of 
the ‘‘real stuff.’’ As for the citizens 
of Bonnet, Joey was their hero; even 
after Blake brought him over to 
Paley Fork and set him at better 
things, the Bonnet people on several 
anniversaries of the great slide sent 
him testimonials of their remem- 
brance and regard. 








His Troublesome Toupee 


BY MARION SHORT 


Mr. Barton stood before the mir- 
ror, critically adjusting his auburn 
loupee. 

‘‘Henry, dear,’’ said his young 
wife, looking up from a letter she 
was reading, ‘‘my relatives are all so 
anxious to meet you. Can't we take 
a trip up the Hudson and pay them 
a nice visit when your vacation starts 
in next week?”’ 

“Confound this new foupee!”’ ex- 
claimed Mr. Barton unheedingly. ‘‘I 
wish I hadn’t been such a fool as to 
burn up the old one. This makes 
me look like a queer, artificial fossil, 
old enough to be your grandfather.”’ 

‘‘Now, Henry,’’ protested Mrs. 


Barton tenderly, ‘‘you know very 
well that after you have just hada 
shave nobody could possibly take 


you for over twenty-five, and, as I’m 
always telling you, you would look 
even younger than that if you would 
only wear your bald head just as it 
is. You're ever so much handsomer 
that way, and it gives you an inno- 
cent, baby expression that is just too 
dear for anything.”’ 

‘‘Now, my dear Marguerite,’’ said 
Mr. Barton with pleasant impatience, 
“TI can’t give up wearing a soupee. 
It is out of the question! You really 
must quit suggesting it. Why, not 
one of my office associates suspects 
for an instant that my cranium 
doesn’t grow its own hair, and to 
find out my deception would prove a 
positive shock to their faith in me. 
No, I could never have the moral 
courage to make my appearance 
among them ina scalped condition; 
I'd sooner go down to business in 
my bare feet.’’ 

Mrs. Barton gave a little sigh and 


’ 


sank back in her chair as if van- 
quished, but her husband could not 
rid himself of the uncomfortable 
feeling that she was only biding her 
time to renew the attack. 


The Albany day-boat was just 
leaving her dock to swing into her 
course up the Hudson. 

“Did you notice that deck-hand 
laughing at me as we came aboard?”’ 
inquired Mr. Barton of his wife, as 
they seated themselves in a retired 
corner of the upper deck, ‘‘the one 
with the blue shirt? What in crea- 
tion ailed him —or me?”’ 

“It was your foupee,”’ 
Mrs. Barton promptly. “I knew 
that at once. You were wiping the 
perspiration from your face, you 
know, anyhow — something must 
have pushed it around, for your 
forehead came right over your ear 
and——”’ 

‘Plague take the old thing!”’ inter- 
rupted Mr. Barton furiously, snatch- 
ing off the “oupee and flinging it on 
the desk beside him. “It’s the 
wrong color, it doesn’t fit at all, it 
gets askew if I even think hard, and 
I wish it was lying at the bottom of 
the Hudson this minute.”’ 

“‘Henry, I’m so glad to hear you 
say that,’’ chimed in Mrs. Barton 
with tremendous enthusiasm. ‘‘And, 
O Henry! I’ve a great idea. It has 
just struck me now. We plan to be 
away from New York a_ whole 
month, you know, and if you would 
only—if you could be persuaded— 
that is— Now don’t flare up and say 
you can’t, and you won't, and all 
that——’’ 

‘‘My dear Marguerite, how can I 


answered 
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tell what I will or won't say until 
you give me some notion of what 
you're driving at?’’ answered Mr. 
Barton suspiciously. 

Mrs. Barton clasped her hands and 
leaned forward earnestly. 

‘Well, then, in the first place, 
you're going to be taken ill with 
fever, while we’re in Albany, and a 
fever——’’ 

‘‘A what?’’ exclaimed Mr. Barton, 
staring at his wife as if he thought 
she had suddenly taken leave of her 
senses—‘‘a what?”’ 

‘‘And a fever always attacks the 
roots of the hair,’’ continued Mrs. 
Barton calmly, ‘‘and then the fol- 
licles die and the patient’s foupee 
falls out—I mean his hair.”’ 

‘‘Hah!"’ ejaculated Mr. Barton, 
beginning to see a ray of light. 

‘‘And when the patient gets back 
from Albany he tells his friends how 
terrible it is to lose one’s hair 


through fever microbes and germs 


and things, and that they all ought 
to take warning from his misfortune 
and put filters on their hydrants 
before it is too late. There!’’ she 
concluded triumphantly. 

“So that’s the great idea, is it? 
Well, you'll have to think up an- 
other one, my dear Marguerite, for 
your scheme doesn’t make a hit with 
me at all.’’ 

He made a gesture as if dismissing 
the subject, but Mrs. Barton con- 
tinued her argument with unabated 
determination. 

‘*You see my relatives have never 
met you, and if you throw your 
toupee overboard while we're on this 
boat, they'll never suspect but that 
you were born bald-headed, and of 
course the fever will account per- 
fectly for the loss of your hair when 
you return to the office and 

‘Very cleverly argued out,’’ con- 
ceded Mr. Barton uneasily, ‘“‘but you 
don’t seem to realize, Marguerite, 
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that the foupee habit is a terrible and 
overmastering passion, like drink or 
gambling, when it once gets a hold 
on a man. I must confess that I 
lack the strength of character to 
break myself of it. My case is 
hopeless, perfectly hopeless. Now 
please drop the subject,’’ he con- 
tinued tremulously, “‘I’ve had an 
extra hard week at the office, and 
I’m tired.”’ 

He closed his eyes tightly, as if to 
shut out from his sight both Mrs. 
Barton and her arguments. A cool- 
ing breeze caressed his bald head 
agreeably, and he allowed the soupee 
to remain on the deck where he had 
thrown it. There was a sound of 
distant music, the boat vibrated 
rhythmically, a pleasant drowsiness 
overcame him, and directly he 
dropped off into a nap. And while 
he slumbered, Mrs. Barton amused 
herself by repacking one of her 
traveling bags. 

“Won't Harriet’s baby just love 
this plaything?’’ she exclaimed to 
herself rapturously, holding up a 
large rubber ball painted to repre- 
sent the face of the man in the 
moon. ‘“‘It’s the oddest thing I ever 
saw.”’ 

Idly she picked her husband's 
toupee off the floor, and with a string 
from one of her bundles tied it over 
the top of the ball. The effect was 
so grotesquely comical that she 
laughed aloud, only checking herself 
as she recollected that it always 
made Mr. Barton angry to be wak- 
ened suddenly from sleep. Then, 
tiring of the toy, her eyes strayed 
out over the sun-blinding ripples of 
the Hudson. Suddenly a startling 
thought struck her. It was so daring 
that she turned pale, yet so pleasant 
that, in spite of her paleness, she 
smiled. 

“I was splendid at basket-ball 
while I was at school,’’ she ex- 
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claimed to herself. ‘‘I could throw 
farther than any of the girls, and if I 
wanted to I could toss this ball right 
now, while my darling is asleep, 
away out there in the water where 
no one could possibly get it again or 
know anything at all about it, and I 
could buy the baby another toy 
and——’’ 

She started to her feet. 

“T'll do it! I'll do it! It will 
take me to break him of the soupee 
habit if he’s ever broken.’’ She 
cast a keen glance at her husband. 
He was a picture of smiling comfort, 
with his bald head gleaming in the 
sunlight, and best of all, his gentle 
snores attested that he was still in 
the land of dreams. Mrs. Barton 
stepped noiselessly to the side of the 
boat, took a graceful basket-ball 
pose, then with all her young 
strength cast ‘“‘the man in_ the 
moon,"’ éoupee and all, far into the 
stream. It sank below the surface 


but instantly bobbed up again, look- 
ing startlingly like a man’s pallid 


forehead surmounted by neatly 
parted, curling locks. 

‘‘Oh, dear!’’ exclaimed Mrs. Bar- 
ton in dismay, “‘I forgot about the 
ball being rubber, and of course the 
horrid thing won't sink. But thank 
heaven, the deed is done. And I'll 
never regret it, not even if he wants 
a divorce.”’ 

Suddenly she became aware of a 
tremendous commotion on the lower 
deck, followed by shrieks and cries 
of ‘‘Man overboard!’’ Bells clanged 
harshly and, with a terrific churning 
of water, the boat came toa stand- 
still. Then Mrs. Barton, leaning 
anxiously over the railing to look 
below, saw a blue-shirted deck hand, 
with a rope around his waist, plunge 
overboard from the lower deck, and 
strike out in the direction of— 
heavens! in the direction of Mr. 
Barton's floating foupee. Passengers 
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and crew crowded to the side of the 
boat to shout encouragement to the 
swimmer, and some one suggested 
putting out a lifeboat. As the 
rescuer with strong strokes ap- 
proached the foupee, the air was rent 
with a confused chorus of advice 
from his admirers on the boat. 

‘‘Keep your nerve.”’ ‘‘Don’t let 
him drag you down with him.” 
“Good boy, ,Mike; hit him in the 
head if he tries to grab you.”’ 

Reaching out cautiously, ‘‘Mike”’ 
grasped the auburn locks with all his 
strength, and the force of the tre- 
mendous pull he made carried his 
arm high above the water. Then it 
became evident to the waiting, 
breathless crowd on the boat, that 
he had either pulled the head off the 
drowning man, or that the head was 
all there was of him to rescue. The 
deck-hand was so overcome by sur- 
prise at the result of his haul that he 
completely lost his wits for a mo 
ment and almost failed to keep 
afloat. Then, recovering himself, 
he turned with his booty and made 
for the boat—the maddest man that 
ever started out to the cheers of a 
crowd and returned to the sound of 
their laughter. 

‘“‘Just you wait,’’ he sputtered, as 
he clambered aboard, ‘‘I’ll fix the 
fresh guy that fooled me with this,”’ 
and he held up the ludicrous looking 
object for the inspection of the 
crowd. ‘“‘You watch me. I'll lay 
for him as he leaves this boat; see if 
I don’t.”’ 

Mrs. Barton, hearing these dire 
threats, started back terror-stricken, 
her hands clasped over her beating 
heart, and just then Mr. Barton 
awoke. He observed his wife's 
dramatic attitude with mild surprise. 

“Anything the matter, wifey 
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dear? 


Mike, grasping in his huge fist a 
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disheveled and disconsolate-looking 
toupee, stood near the gang-plank 
glaring in a pugilistic manner at the 
passengers, as they filed slowly off 
the boat at Albany. He had sworn 
to return the Zoupee to its owner as he 
was leaving the boat, and to give 
him a black eye as an additional 
compliment. He saw Mrs. Barton 
approaching, alone, pale but de- 
termined-looking, and stared at her in 
speechless amazement as she stopped 
directly in front of him and extended 
a neatly gloved hand. He reached 
to take it stupidly, mechanically. 
‘“‘There’s ten dollars for your 
bravery,’’ whispered Mrs. Barton 
graciously, poking an agreeable wad 
into his hand, then, confidentially, 
rising on tip-toe to speak into the 
big fellow’s ear—“‘It was all my 
fault. I never dreamed it would 
float."’ And she stepped back into 
line. Mr. Barton, among the last to 
leave the boat, advanced slowly 
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toward the gang-plank, and with a 
strained and would-be-unconscious 
expression on his face, he looked as 
miserable as a prisoner doing for the 
first time the hated lock step. The 
toupee in Mike's hand burned on his 
reluctant vision like a danger signal, 
marking the spot where he must 
presently meet destruction. His 
breath came hard, and great drops 
of perspiration stood out on his 
forehead, but to his great surprise 
and unbounded relief, the deck- 
hand stood motionless and inoffen- 
sive as a river-god as he passed by. 
Mrs. Barton, waiting for him on the 
pier, took his arm with convulsive 
joy. As she did so she threw back 
at the curious Mike a look of deep- 
est gratitude, followed by a half 
mischievous smile. The big fellow’s 
mouth stretched from ear to ear in 
an answering grin. He held the 


sodden foupee aloft, and waved her a 
comforting farewell. 











Beneath the Tinsel 


BY ARTHUR WELCH 








The land lay fast held in the 
witchery of the Indian summer. 
Like some oriental princess in gauzy 
draperies, the brown, parched coun- 
try was wrapped in a mantle of soft, 
caressing haze. It covered with the 
cloak of charity the dried and with- 
ered cornstalks and fallen wheat. It 
softened the sharp outlines of the 
yellowing trees, shedding their dry 
leaves in premature haste. Hill and 
dale of the pasture land, alike burnt 
and bare, concealed their scarred 
faces under the protecting mantle, 
while the sun_ smiled _blandly 
through, and quite belied its torrid 
heat of the previous months. 

But the dwellers in this country 


refused to be brought under the spell 
of even such enchanting beauty as 
an autumn day in Nebraska can con- 
jure, and remembered clearly enough 


the summer’s drought. They saw 
their country as it really was, with- 
out its gauzy trappings. To them 
were apparent, with all their menace 
of later need, the scanty pasture and 
withered stalks, the dry, dusty gar- 
dens that proclaimed an empty cel- 
lar for the winter, and the yawning 
bins which the summer’s harvest 
should have overrun. 

More than the enchanting exor- 
cism of an Indian goddess was 
needed to delude those Westerners, 
and close their eyes to the stern 
necessities of the approaching 
season of ice and snow. Yet they 
made no sign. For there isa rule 
among that people never to com- 
plain of the inevitable, and to accept 
disappointments with equanimity. 
So the Eastern traveler who sought 


to commiserate them received only 
grunts in reply, or the remark, 
thoughtfully tendered, that Nebraska 
was all right, but it was Kansas’ 
fault, whereupon Kansas would be 
cursed loudly and volubly as the 
author of the searing hot winds. 

In the late afternoon of one of 
those regal autumn days, the in- 
mates of the houses along the main 
road to Shelton were amazed at the 
apparition of a veritable chariot of 
fire. It was golden, and gleamed in 
the slanting sun rays. It rolled 
swiftly along the road, drawn by 
four white horses, who kicked upa 
volcano of dust. Occasionally a 
rift in the cloud, displaying the 
burnished sides of the equipage, 
showed in great red letters, standing 
out from the side of the box, the 
magic words, ‘‘Markham Bros.’ Cir- 
cus.’’ Before each farm house a 
great roll of bills was thrown, ‘and 
the shock-headed country children, 
running out to gather them up, were 
rewarded with pictures of many 
strange, unheard-of animals, and 
marvelous, impressively-named peo- 
ple, in wonderful acts of tumbling 
and riding. 

Bob Gainly, trudging down the 
road from a call on his neighbor, 
stared in wonder as the gorgeous 
vehicle, with its double span of 
horses, dashed past him. He stood 
gazing after it, until it had disap- 
peared behind a clump of trees at 
the turn of the road. Then he con- 
tinued his homeward journey with a 
less lagging step. 

At the bottom of the lane he found 
the expected bundle of show bills. 
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Snatching off the restraining rubber 
band, he propped his lank six-foot 
frame against a dried, dwarfed cot- 
tonwood, while he read. His read- 
ing was accompanied by a sibilant 
movement of the lips, and was inter- 
spersed with many ejaculations of 
amazement at the wonders so soon 
to be shown at the county-seat. 
Mechanically he put his long legs in 
motion, and walked slowly and un- 
evenly toward the little weather- 
beaten house, devouring the contents 
of the flaunting yellow sheets as he 
went. 

At the well, a young woman was 
standing. She was the very antithesis 
of the man—plump and short where 
he was tall and angular; black- 
haired instead of sandy, and in neat 
and comely contrast to his uncouth- 
ness. She was standing bare-headed, 
looking out toward the distant East 
where the sky and earth met behind 
a veil—out beyond that hazy barrier 
that separates the East and the 
West. She turned quickly as she 
heard the approaching steps of her 
husband. There was a question in 
her brown eyes and tense poise, but 
she could read no answer in the face 
of the man, who had now stopped 
beside her. His eyes were still 
glued to the papers in his hand, and 
his lips still moved noisily. 

‘Well, you got back, Bob?’’ Her 
voice asked a dozen questions, but 
it brought no response but an absent- 
minded ‘‘Yep.”’ 

A moment of silence was broken 
by an exclamation of wonder from 
the man. ‘‘Holy firewater! The 
biggest tiger in the hull universe. 
Was captured in the wilds of Mada- 
gascar, and transported from his 
native jungle to the United States at 
a total cost of $15,000.”’ 

“What is it? Show coming?”’ 
The woman’s voice made a futile 
attempt at calmness. 
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“‘Tshould say. ‘Markham’s United 
Hippodrome and Circus,’’’ he read 
uncertainly. ‘‘Goin’ to be at Shel- 
ton the fifteenth. I reckon if it’s as 
good as these bills lets on, that it'll 
beat Taylor’s show that was at New- 
ton last year. Listen here. ‘The 
greatest menagerie of wild and curi- 
ous beasts ever brought under one 
canvas. H’m. Elephants till you 
can’t rest. Here's a picture of ’em. 
See?’’ He stepped closer, that his 
wife might look over his shoulder, 
but she did not glance at the bill. 
Her eyes had again turned to the 
shading East. 

‘“‘Bob,’’ she said in a low voice, 
which she strove vainly to render 
natural, ‘‘does Mr. Knowles want 
that furniture?’’ 

Bob continued to gaze reflectively 
at the elephants. ‘Six of ’em,”’ he 
muttered. ‘‘Knowles? Oh, yes. 
Why, he said that——’’ The man’s 
voice dwindled and stopped alto- 
gether as something new in the sheet 
before him caught his attention. 

‘‘Bob!’’ The woman’s voice was 
high and angry. ‘‘Don't bea fool 
over that show. What did Knowles 
say?’’ Gainly looked up in sur- 
prise. This was a new phase of his 
young wife's character. 

‘Well, he said that he couldn't 
buy the stuff now, since the corn’s 
all gone up. That is, he couldn’t 
pay nocash. So I guess you'll have 
to give up your trip. We'll need 
that furniture sometime anyway, and 
there ain't no call to sell it for a 
song just so’s you can take a trip 
home. This is your home out here 
anyway. Nice country when you 
get used to it.’ His eyes were 
wandering back to the alluring pic- 
tures again. 

‘“‘Bob, I’m Eastern. I’ve got the 
home-longing fever in my veins. I 
must go home. I just must. God 
knows you've got your burdens, too, 
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but you don’t know what it is to be 
taken out from a home like mine 
and then transplanted into a place 


like this. This hot, dry summer has 
been a nightmare tome. This coun- 
try is a purgatory for me. Bob, 
why can’t we both go back? You 
know the hogs will bring enough to 
settle up and carry us both back 
East—but for me, I’ve got to go, if 
I have to walk.”’ 

Bob stooped and picked up a cob 


Show coming ?’’ 


and tossed it toward the hitching 
post. A second and third cob fol- 
lowed the first, all wide of the mark. 
A fourth, better aimed, struck it 
smartly and bounced back. He 
slowly folded his prized show bills 
and thrust them in his pocket. 
“Well, Mary, you know if we’d 
a-had a good crop that I'd sent you 
home fer awhile, but I can’t see how 
I kin do it now. As fer me goin’, 
that’s all foolishness. I don’t want 
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to go. The West is good enough 
ferme. I’ll get rich out of it yet. 
I guess you'd better give up goin’. 
Of course that furniture is yourn, and 
you kin do as you please with it, and 
sell it, but I’d think you could stand 
it out here awhile longer. Well, I 
s'pose it’s about chorin’ time. | 
wish’t you'd get supper alittle early 
to-night. I want to go down-town.”’ 

The man turned and walked slowly 
toward the little shed of a barn, quite 
oblivious to the white, drawn face, 
and the hot, tearless eyes of his wife. 
Along the road he stopped and 
pulled out his precious bills and, im- 
mersed in the delights found therein, 
he disappeared within the building. 


Show day dawned bright and fair 
at Shelton. From all directions the 
ten o’clock sun had seen numberless 
wagons and buggies making their 
way along the dusty road toward the 
county-seat. The noon parade had 
been witnessed by such a crowd as 
Shelton had not contained since Bill 
Farvis had been hung there, for mur- 
dering a deputy sheriff. And now, 
out before the big tent, the gaping, 
dirty multitude were watching little 
Mademoiselle Laurette do her turn 
on the top of the ticket wagon. 

They vented their admiration in 
hearty hand-clapping as her lithe 
body twisted and turned, and her 
slender limbs trembled under the 
strain. They passed complimentary, 
though rather personal remarks upon 
her appearance, in very audible 
tones. 

But little Ma’m’selle had been 
through it all so often that her face 
gave no sign, if she felt annoyed at 
their freedom. She only wiped the 
perspiration from her forehead and 
smiled in the mechanical, joyless 
way that had become habitual with 
her. She did not immediately re- 
enter the tent, but stood, wrapped in 
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an ample cloak, a little to one side 
of the entrance, watching the throng. 

The high, incessant jargon of the 
ticket-sellers was all too familiar to 
her. She knew all about the ‘“‘hu- 
man pincushion,’’ and the ‘‘bearded 
lady,’’ and she lived in horror of 
“‘Madam Uno,”’ the frowzy-headed 
snake-charmer, whom the ticket- 
seller was describing as ‘‘fondling 
and caressing huge venomous ser- 
pents as a mother does her chil- 
dren.’’ The crowd had little attrac- 
tion for her either. It was made up 
of the same kind of people who 
always come to circuses—the old 
gentleman, there ostensibly to take 
care of a couple of seven-year-old 
boys, the young men who wore their 
hats set rakishly on one side, and 
stared so impudently, and the old 
women and giggling girls. Yes, it 
was the same crowd that she had 
seen for weeks. She let her gaze 
wander out over the lazy country, in 
its gray mist-covering. Her eyes 
covered the gently rising hills and 
sloping valley, with the dotting 
groves and red barns. She noted 
the long white road down which 
they would jolt as soon as the night 
performance was over. Ah, those 
wretched night rides! How she 
dreaded them! How she hated the 
whole business! If only the time 
would come when she could leave it, 
leave it and live ina house of her 
own! And the time would come, 
too, before very long, if Sam was as 
lucky as he had been. My, weren't 
there lots of fools in the world! 
Ma’m’selle gave a bitter little laugh. 
Then her thoughts came back to the 
scene before her with a start. Over 
to her left, a man, big, mustached 
and flashily dressed, was calling 
loudly from a stand. 

“Come on, boys, and have some 
sport. See if you can tell where the 
little ball is. They say the hand is 
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quicker than the eye. I bets you 
five you can’t tell me under which 
one of these shells the little bai! 
stops. If you guess right I pay you 
five. If you’re wrong, I win. Jolly 
up, boys. Get action on your coin. 
Somebody’s bound to win.”’ 

The crowd about the speaker 
thickened. The old men laughed 
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kept his eyes glued on the little 
black ball that flew in and out. Sud- 
denlytheman’shands ceased moving. 

‘“‘Make your guess, pard. Guess 
right and I pay you five.”’ 

The player confidently pointed to 
the center shell. The gamester 
turned it over, and there, sure 


enough, reposed the ball. 
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‘« They passed complimentary, though rather personal remarks.’’ 


and turned away, but the younger 
men watched the shifting shells and 
traveling ball eagerly. Finally one 
young fellow, low-browed and with 
a stubby beard, pushed forward and 
laid a five-dollar bill on the table. 
It was immediately covered, and the 
proprietor of the game began to 
shuffle the shells. The young man 


‘“‘There’s your money. No hard 
feelings. Try it again?’’ 

“Yep,’’ responded his adversary, 
grinning broadly, ‘‘that’s easy.’’ 
Time and again the ball was cor- 
rectly located. The crowd thick- 
ened and pushed about the table. 
All eyed the player enviously as he 
pocketed his winnings. 
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Little Ma’m’selle s eyes took in 
the whole scene. ‘‘Capper,’’ she 
murmured contemptuously, as the 
uncouth young fellow won again. 
‘Seems like Sam ought to work that 
gang. They look easy.’’ Her gaze 
went disdainfully from face to face 
as she read the temptation in many 
of the bright eyes and flushed 
cheeks. Then her look rested on a 
tall, angular young man, whose 
sandy hair was covered by a wide 
straw hat. He towered high above 
the rest of the crowd and watched 
the play closely. 

‘‘That’s your win again, friend, 
You’re too quick fer me; you're goin’ 
to break this bank, I guess.’’ The 
capper grinned and patted his bulg- 
ing pocket lovingly. ‘‘This is a 
snap, fellers,’’ he chuckled. ‘‘Just 
like pickin’ up money. It’s under 
that third shell. KnewI saw it stop 
there.”” 

The tall man had elbowed his way 
Little 


to the side of the player. 
Ma’m'’selle smiled as she watched 


him. He had taken-a bill from his 
pocket, and held it toward the game- 
ster. The young man, however, 
who had been so successful, made 
an elaborate pretense of being un- 
willing to give up his place. Little 
Ma'm’selle showed her teeth as 
Sam’s big voice called out: ‘‘Now, 
young feller, you get out of the way, 
and give some one else a show.”’ 
The low-browed youth withdrew to 
the outskirts of the crowd, and the 
new-comer took his place before the 
stand. Even through the tan she 
could see the hot blood surging his 
cheeks, and she noted how his 
hand trembled as he passed up his 
money. ~ 

Now gamester began his 
shuffling. Round and round, over 
and over went the shells, with a 
glimpse of the tiny black pellet fly- 
ing hither and thither. ‘‘Name your 


the 
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shell,’’ demanded the man, letting 
his hands rest suddenly. 

Gainly stretched a trembling fore- 
finger toward the third nut. The 
gamester turned it over quickly, but 
the ball was not there. The player 
stared with incredulous’ eyes. 
“Thought sure I saw it stop there,”’ 
he said, hoarsely, wiping the drip- 
ping perspiration from his forehead. 
“Tl try it again.”’ 

Again the shells revolved and the 
ball ran hither and thither. ‘‘It’s 
under that last one, I know.’’ But 
the overturned shell showed noth- 
ing. ‘‘That’s the time I win again,” 
the gambler was saying. ‘‘Some- 
times I win and sometimes you win. 
It’s just a question of quickness of 
eye. Want to try another time?’’ 

“T'll bet you a ten I win this 
time.’ Gainly’s voice sounded in 
Ma’m’selle’s ear like a sob. ‘‘Poor 
fool,’’ she whispered. 

Little Ma'm’selle let her eyes 
wander away to a group of women 
who had advanced near the entrance. 
One, a little dark-haired woman, 
with great appealing brown eyes, was 
saying slowly, ‘‘No, I’m not going 
after all, I guess. Bob thinks he 
can’t afford it.’’ 

‘Well, well,’’ answered her com- 
panion, a stout, motherly old lady, 
“‘when I see you and Bob drivin’ in 
on the hog wagon, I says to Joe, 
‘Now Mary Gainly’s goin’ home.’ I 
thought sure that was what Bob was 
sellin’ them hogs fer.”’ 

“No, he said they were ready for 
market and he thought he might as 
well bring them in to-day.’’ The 
woman’s voice was firm, but she did 
not meet her companion’s eyes. 

“Well, it’s too bad. I know you 
are awful homesick. I was when I 
fust come out here. It just seemed 
like I couldn’t get used to the 
country. I tell you, it ain’t much 
like the East yet, when I get to 
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thinkin’ of all my folks back there. 


reckon will 


When 


go?”’ 


do you you 


For some time Little Ma’m’selle 


heard no reply. She saw the work- — 


ing lines of the woman’s features, 
and the swallowing of the big lump 
that she knew stuck in the pretty 
white throat. 

‘“‘I don’t know that I'll ever go. 
I——"’ The low voice faltered and 
stopped, then the speaker turned 
quickly away. ‘‘You go on in,’’ she 


said without looking around. ‘'I’'ll 
hunt up Bob.”’ 

The motherly old lady looked after 
the figure of the young woman in its 
neat, well-fitting gown, and turned 
angrily on her heel. ‘‘That Bob 
Gainly is a mean, ornery man as 
ain't fit to have that little girl. 
Breakin’ her heart out of sheer 
homesickness. If I had the money 
I’d send her home myself,’’ and she 
passed into the tent with her com- 
panions. 
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** Come on, boys, and have some sport. They say the hand is quicker than the eye.” 
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Little Ma’m’selle turned her atten- 
tion to the spot where the young 
woman was looking about her with 
a calm, white face. 

The crowd had about all disap- 
peared within the tent. Only a few 
old men loitered around. An occa- 
sional late-comer hurried up, pur- 
chased a ticket, and entered, while a 
couple of small boys slipped along 
eyeing the bottom of the canvas 
covertly. 

Turning toward the table where 
the shell game was located, Little 
Ma’m’'selle saw Gainly just leaving. 
Her quick eye read the whole story 
in the man’s haggard face and 
shamed, shifting gaze. 

The litthe woman looked up and 
saw him, just as he stopped beside 
her. 

‘Well, Bob, if we’re going we'd 
better hurry.’ Then she noted his 
strange silence. ‘‘Why, Bob, what’s 
the matter? Are you sick?’’ Her 
face and voice were anxious and 
solicitous. 

The man said nothing for a mo- 
ment. Little Ma’m’selle came 
closer now and heard the answer: 
‘I’ve been robbed. All the money 
the hogs brought was took. We'll 
have to go home.”’ 

For a moment Little Ma’m’selle 
could have struck the man for that 
word ‘“‘rob.’’ Coward! He would 
not tell his wife that it was his own 
foolishness and avarice had lost his 
money. She watched the tenderness 
swell up in the little woman’s face. 
She heard her strive to comfort him, 
all her own bitter disappointment 
forgotten in his trouble. 

She looked after them as they 
started walking down the road, the 
little woman clinging close to the 
lank, drooping figure of the man. 
Suddenly she turned toward the 
gaming-table. Sam was _ packing 


away his paraphernalia, laughing and 
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joking the while with the low-browed 
youth who had apparently been so 
successful. 

““Sam,’’ Little Ma’m’selle asked, 
‘‘how much did you win from that 
man?’”’ 

“Oh, about forty dollars. 
was——”’ 

Little Ma’m’selle interrupted him. 
“Give it to me, Bob. Give me 
every cent.”’ 

The man stared at her bewildered. 

‘Give it to me—”’ she grasped his 
coat and. shook him with feeble 
stréngth. ‘‘Give it to me or I'll 
never marry you, never, never.”’ 

“Why, Lucy——”’ 

‘“‘Keep still, and give me that 
forty dollars quick.’’ 

The man counted the bills from 
his pocket, his big forehead covered 
with perplexed wrinkles. 

She clutched the money in her 
hand and ran down the _ road. 
‘‘Wait a minute,’’ she cried. The 
couple turned at her call. ‘‘Here,”’ 
she said as she cane up to them, 
“‘here’s that money they took from 
your husband.’’ Sle held out the 
bills to the woman, who looked at 
her with uncomprehending eyes. 

‘*Take it,’’ insisted Little Ma’m’- 
selle, ‘‘take it and go back home. 
It’s yours. I’m givin’ it back to 
you. I know what it is to be home- 
sick, too,’’ she said, with a tired 
little laugh. 

The other woman took the money 
mechanically, her eyes fixed on the 
pathetic little figure in the faded 
scarlet mantle. Back in the tent the 
band had begun to play. The quick, 
gay music rose and fell and jangled. 

“Tl have to go now. My turn 
comes next.’’ The woman before 
her caught her hand quickly and 
pressed it close, while her eyes 
looked into Little Ma’m’selle’s own. 
“You have the kindest heart I ever 
knew,’’ she said simply. 


He 
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Dorothy absently stirred the grape 
jelly, with dreamy eyes fixed upon 
an enchanted land just outside her 
kitchen windows. From the wilder- 
ness of the old-fashioned garden, 
sweet peas like many-colored butter- 
flies beckoned, and hollyhocks stood 
in prim rows with nothing to do 
save make themselves attractive. 
A low seat under the great willow 
suggested long-neglected reading; 
even the gnarled and almost fruitless 
orchard beyond the picket fence was 
full of shady corners where one 
might sit for hours in delicious idle- 
ness, and solve with untroubled brain 
the perplexing problems of the great 
world. 

““Dorothy!”’ 

The thin call for the third time 
echoed down over a long flight of 
stairs, and through two spacious halls 
of the old house. The girl gave a 
swift glance in the hall mirror as she 
ran up the stairs, leaving her kitchen 
apron upon the banister, and rolling 
down her sleeves as she went. From 
his worn easy chair in the cool south 
chamber, the gray-haired invalid 
greeted her, with a shadow of re- 
proach in his tone. 

‘You must have been loitering in 
the orchard, child; I called three 
times,’’ he said. 

Dorothy hung her head and moved 
behind him to straighten a yellowed 
medical diploma upon the wall. 

‘It was so pleasant this morning— 
under the trees,”’ she said guiltily. 

Dr. Burleigh’s face softened. 
‘Well, never mind,’’ he answered. 
‘Youth is the time for light-hearted- 
ness, and I should be sorry to see 
you taking life too seriously at your 
age, Dorothy. Only don’t forget 


that it holds some practical duties 
for others, even though your own 
path lies in smoother places.”’ 

Dorothy, still behind him, twisted 
the curtain tassel nervously. ‘‘No, 
Grandpa,”’ she replied meekly. ‘‘Did 
you want to measure the medicines 
out now?”’ 

She wheeled a small table and a 
heavy desk within his reach. The 
invalid extended eager hands 
towards the desk. “‘I will roll up 
some pills for Squire Parker,’’ he 
said, ‘‘and prepare that liniment for 
Sarah Emery’s rheumatism. Has 
Bethiah finished the grape jelly? I 
smell it boiling.”’ 

Dorothy was behind the desk, 
moving it closer to his side. ‘“‘It 
isn’t quite finished yet, Grandpa,”’ 
she explained. 

‘Tell her to make the usual quan- 
tity,’’ directed Dr. Burleigh. ‘‘Be- 
thiah hasn’t been near me herself for 
weeks.”’ 

Dorothy looked past him, straight 
at her grandmother's picture over 
the mantel—the same grandmother 
who had taught her the catechism 
on Sunday afternoons. ‘You re- 
member I told you, Grandpa—the 
stairs and Bethiah’s rheumatism,”’ 
she faltered. 

Dr. Burleigh, dropping some 
liquid carefully, nodded. ‘‘Quite 
right, my dear,’’ he answered. ‘‘I 
am glad to see you saving her so 
many steps.”’ 

“‘She would better make some beef 
tea for the Eaton boy,”’ he suggested 
presently. ‘‘Your grandmother used 
to say that Bethiah’s beef tea almost 
equaled my best tonic. And if you 
can spare an hour from your beloved 
books and garden, child, I wish you 
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would have John harness so you can 
drive over to Huckleberry Hill this 
morning. I don’t quite like the re- 
port you brought me from the Per- 
kins baby. When the Lord sees fit 
to bestow children upon parents who 
are absolutely without judgment, He 
lays a special burden upon the fam- 
ily physician. I’ll mix some fresh 
medicine while John’s harnessing, and 
the sleeping powders for Ephraim 
Hallett’s wife, poor girl. Take her 
a bunch of sweet peas, Dorothy, 
and some fresh eggs, and don’t for- 
get to cheer poor Ephraim up witha 
story or two. There’s no fate worse 
than that of a nervous invalid, ex- 
cept the having to live with one.”’ 
Dorothy set aside the unfinished 
jelly, casting rueful glances at a 
sinkful of dishes which must await 
her leisure. Then she hurried to the 
barn, and with her own hands har- 
nessed the old white horse into the 
roomy carriage. The sweet peas 


were quickly gathered, but the eggs 
were a far more perplexing problem; 


it was only after a long search 
through dusty haymows that she 
triumphantly deposited two upon 
the wagon seat. ‘I don’t under- 
stand hens as well as Bethiah used 
to,’’ Dorothy sighed as she gathered 
the reins. ‘‘They always used to 
lay for her.”’ 

It was a pleasant road that the old 
horse followed out to Huckleberry 
Hill. On one side steep banks, over- 
run with wild grape and clematis, 
descended to a rocky stream, and on 
the other, wooded hills, in autumn 
colorings, stretched away to the 
blue mountains. The ever-rising 
road offered frequent glimpses of a 
wide country, but Dorothy, with worn 
reins hung in the hook above her 
head, and a pile of books upon the 
seat beside her, studied intently the 
printed page upon her lap. It was 
not the well-loved fairy tales of her 
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childhood, nor the romances in which 
her maturer brain delighted, but a 
medical work upon diseases of chil- 
dren, with special reference to teeth- 
ing. Dorothy’s slender finger fol- 
lowed the lines carefully, and she 
paused more than once with per- 
plexed face to consult the dictionary 
beside her. 

There were frequent interruptions, 
for each country team which she met 
upon the road rested comfortably 
while its occupants inquired in 
friendliest tone for the health of one 
who had been Pineville’s defense 
from disease and death for half a 
century. 

“‘He says he is gaining,’’ Dorothy 
assured them all. ‘‘He hopes to be 
out in a week or two.”’ 

Some delayed her yet longer, to 
relate carefully observed symptoms 
of ailments small and large, and 
Dorothy, who had been from baby- 
hood familiar with the bodily ills of 
Pineville, gravely suggested simple 
remedies or promised to ‘‘speak to 
Grandpa”’ about the case. 

But to all who suggested consult- 
ing Dr. Burleigh in person, she made 
evasive answer. ‘‘Keep everybody 
out, child,’’ her grandfather had 
jealously commanded in the first 
days of his illness. ‘‘There’s noth- 
ing destroys confidence in a physi- 
cian’s skill like seeing him prostrated 
with disease himself.”’ 

It was in the pine woods, on the 
loneliest bit of the road, that she tied 
old Jerry to a sapling by the road- 
side, and disappeared with Dr. Bur- 
leigh’s medicine case into the 
shadow of the trees. Here, care- 
fully screened from the possibility 
of prying eyes, she poured out upon 
the ground the liquid medicines her 
grandfather had so carefully pre- 
pared, and buried beyond reach of 
harm to bird or squirrel, the pills 
and powders. For them all she sub- 
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stituted medicines of her own, con- 
cocted after long and deep consider- 
ation, from simple drugs which, if 
less efficacious than the other, were 
surely harmless. 

‘It seems dreadfully wicked and 
deceitful,’’ she sighed as she entered 
the carriage again, ‘‘but ever since I 
saw him make that awful mistake 
with laudanum last week, I don’t 
care to take any chances. It would 
break his heart to realize it himself, 
or lose the confidence of Pineville. 
And it isn’t doing any harm. Lucy 
Hallett sleeps just as well on my 
cornstarch powders, as she used to 
on his morphine.”’ 

The Perkins baby was better. 
Dorothy did not hesitate to pro- 
nounce him, in Pineville’s familiar 
phraseology, ‘‘on the mending hand”’; 
and Lucy Hallett, after a night’s 
sleep induced by cornstarch pow- 
ders, was almost cheerful. Dorothy, 
pausing at the door of a low red 
farmhouse to prescribe a_ smart- 
weed poultice for the cut finger 
of a ten-year-old boy, felt at 
peace with her conscience and the 
world. 

“It isn’t any wonder you take to 
doctorin’,’’ declared the mistress of 
the house admiringly, as the girl 
carefully bandaged the wounded 
finger. ‘‘Your Grandma Hudson 
was dretful strong on herbs and 
roots. Many’s the quarrel she had 
with Dr. Burleigh before your pa 
grew up and went to study with him, 
and married your ma as the most 
natural thing in the world. Well, 
the Lord has mysterious ways of 
dealin’ and it’s always seemed 
strange that your pa, who was 
stronger on fevers than even your 
grandpa himself, should have been 
powerless to save himself and your 
ma. "Iwas a great blow to your 
grandpa. I’ve heard tell your pa 
was the only young doctor he ever 
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How does he take this 


’ 


tolerated. 
new man that’s come?’ 

Dorothy raised her eyes from the 
bandaged finger. But two words in 
the ripple of chatter had found fixed 
place in her wandering thought. 

‘‘New man?”’ she said. 

“You don’t mean to tell me you 
haven't heard? It must be true, for 
Silas saw his sign with his own eyes. 
It’s a young doctor from some place 
off; well, I guess he’ll find Pineville 
a hard place to get onin. If there’s 
any trade where age and experience 
holds front place, it’s in doctorin’. 
I’m real glad to hear your grandpa’s 
improvin’.”’ 

Dorothy rode back through the 
autumn sunshine with as much speed 
as the dignified old horse could be 
persuaded to acquire. The books 
lay neglected on the seat beside her, 
while a fresh perplexity occupied 
her thoughts. It had not been easy 
these past weeks to care for her 
grandfather and shield him from a 
realization of his own weakened 
powers; to keep from him the 
diminished state of their income, 
and the necessary dismissal of both 
man and maid servant; and to drive 
about the country in his stead, en- 
deavoring, by the aid of his medical 
library and her own limited knowl- 
edge of illness, to preserve in one 
the health of Pineville and its phy- 
sician’s unblemished reputation. Yet 
it all seemed the simplest thing in 
the world, when compared with the 
complications which could not fail 
to arise with a rival in the narrow 
limits of Pineville. 

She drove around through th« 
little village, and with her own 
troubled eyes beheld the glittering 
sign displayed from a window over 
the village drug store, ‘‘Anson 
Woodman, M. D.’’ Dorothy, re- 
garding it with some contempt, felt 
no misgivings as to Pineville’s atti- 
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tude towards the new-comer. - Fifty 
years of faithful service had won for 
her grandfather a position which no 
stranger could assail. Her one 
anxiety was for the effect of this in- 
trusion upon the invalid himself. 

‘‘Grandpa mustn't know about it,”’ 
she determined, as old Jerry, with an 
air of satisfaction, turned in at his 
own gate, 

There were other calls to be made 
that day upon village patients, and 
Dorothy, as she went from house to 
house, heard occasional mention of 
the new doctor, in tones which con- 
firmed her own belief that Pineville 
would regard his services with 
reserve. 

‘‘They say he’s great on rubbin’ 
and such like,’’ declared Squire 
Parker, as he submerged a brown 
bread pill in molasses, and _ swal- 
lowed it with satisfaction. ‘‘But 
that ain’t more’n mere surface treat- 
ment after all. For my part, give 
me a doctor that begins at the bone 
and works out. There ain’t many 
city doctors, if I do say it, that’s as 
strong on bones as your grandpa. 
Still on the gain, ishe? Wei’llall be 
glad to see him on the street again.”’ 

Other old friends loyally ignored 
the new-comer, and with manifest 
endeavor held the conversation in 
remote channels. Dorothy’s heart 
warmed anew towards Pineville. 
“It is coming out all right,’’ she 
assured herself. ‘‘I can keep them 
all along until Grandpa is well again. 
Or if any one is very sick, 1 won't 
worry him with it, but will send over 
to Turner for his old classmate, Dr. 
Briggs. Grandpa doesn’t like him 
very much, but he surely wouldn’t 
wish one of his patients to take any 
chances with a young doctor.”’ 

She stopped at the little store to 
purchase some drugs her grandfather 
required, sighing as she paid for 
them at the thought of their prob- 
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able destination. ‘‘I do hope he'll 
be well enough to really use them 
soon. It’s a dreadful waste,’’ she 
reflected. 

Before the door a nervous young 
horse was pawing the gound, and 
racking a conspicuously new buggy 
to and fro; and as the druggist care- 
fully measured out his choicest 
wares, a young man ran down the 
narrow stairway with a_ silver- 
mounted medicine-case in his hand. 

‘‘Just going out to exercise his 
horse, I guess,’’ Druggist Holman 
declared reassuringly. ‘‘I haven't 
known of him getting a call so far. 
Calomel, Miss Dorothy? I’m glad 
we've got a doctor who clings to 
good, old-fashioned remedies.”’ 


It was nearly two weeks later that 
Dorothy encountered the first symp- 
tom of disloyalty. Driving out to 
Huckleberry Hill one cool October 
morning, she found Dr. Woodman’s 
young horse fastened at Jerry's 
accustomed post, and the young 
doctor himself composedly dropping 
some colorless liquid into a glass in 
Lucy’s room. 

‘“‘Make you acquainted, Miss Hud- 
son and Dr. Woodman,’’ the invalid 
said with some embarrassment. “‘I 
kind of thought I'd better have a 
little change, Dorothy. Your grand- 
pa’s done well by me, but there’s no 
denyin’ he’s gettin’ on in years, and 
perhaps some more stylish way of 
doctorin’ will suit my case better.’’ 

Without a glance at the intruder, 
Dorothy bowed stiffly in his direc- 
tion. But she smiled reassuringly 
at the invalid. ‘That is all right, 
Lucy,’’ she said. ‘“‘I hope the new 
treatment will benefit you.”’ 

In the rocky dooryard Ephraim 
Hallett approached her. ‘I hope 
your grandpa’ll take it kindly,’’ he 
suggested. ‘“‘It does seem a good 
deal like goin’ back on him kind of, 
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and I ain't forgot I owe him a big 
bill with no present prospect of pay- 
ment, but I can’t feel to cross Lucy 
in her feeble health. She’s been 
throwin’ out ever since this new fel- 
ler come, about her medicine bein’ 
flat and tasteless. She thought she 
needed something more powerful, 
but I guess ’twas a change she 
wanted most. New folks and things 
seems terrible attractive to one 
that’s shut up in the same four 
walls year in and out. Mis’ Perkins 
is goin’ to have him step in and see 
the baby. Oh, yes, he’s better and 
playin’ up ‘round, but she kind of 
wants to see what he says has been 
the matter. The Perkinses are kind 
of given to imitatin’ anyhow.” 
Ephraim hesitated, and a wave of 
color suffused his honest face. ‘‘I 
thought I'd better start in cash down 
with this fellow, so’s not to have 
two bills hangin’ over me,”’ he said 
awkwardly, ‘‘but I'll get around to 
pay your grandpa somethin’ on 
account as soon as I can.”’ 

“‘Don’t worry about that, Mr. Hal- 
lett,’ Dorothy responded, as Ephraim 
fully expected herto. ‘‘My grand- 
father never presses his bills and 
would not wish you to pay until it is 
quite convenient.” 

“I shall have to tell Grandpa 
now, she decided, as she drove 
homeward. 

Dr. Burleigh looked up from his 
mortar and measuring glass. To 
Dorothy he seemed more like him- 
self than for many months. “‘I’ve 
been making up some new medicine 
for Lucy Hallett,’’ he explained. 
“Something I haven't thought of 
since my college days. I’m sure it’s 
going to hit her case. That goes to 
prove my pet theory, my dear, that 
every mian needs absolute rest once in 
a while to refresh his brain, though 
a country doctor must wait his turn 
until bodily illness forces it upon 
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him. You must take this out to 
Lucy by and by, Dorothy.’’ And 
Dorothy, standing irresolute in the 
doorway, answered only, “Yes, 
Grandpa.”’ 

The medicines watered the clover 
in a remote corner of the orchard 
and Dorothy went no more to 
Huckleberry Hill. She sometimes 
encountered Dr. Woodman upon the 
village street, bowing distantly in 
response to his courteous greeting. 
His practice, she was gratified to 
observe, was still confined to Huckle- 
berry Hill, but his circle of social 
acquaintances widened rapidly. He 
stopped her near Dr. Burleigh’s gate 
one afternoon. 

“I want to congratulate you on 
your knowledge of human nature, 
Miss Hudson,”’ he said in friendly 
tone. ‘‘It is far more necessary to 
professional life than a knowledge 
of drugs. Mrs. Hallett still clings 
to your powders in preference to 
mine, and with gratifying results. 
Of course I long since discovered 
that they were guiltless of medical 
properties.”’ 

Dorothy’s eyes darkened. That 
a man should supersede her grand- 
father in the esteem of his patients 
was a sore grievance, but to hold the 
ills of Pineville in light regard was 
insult. 

‘“‘A physician just starting in prac- 
tice is entitled to much leniency, 
Dr. Woodman,” she said severely, 
‘but there are some things he should 
have been born with a knowledge of. 
My grandfather never made fun of a 
patient in his life.” 

There could be no possible friend- 
liness between them after that, 
Dorothy assured herself, as she 
closed the heavy gate behind her in 
a whirl of indignation. And in the 
weeks which followed, she ascribed 
her grandfather’s steadily diminish- 
ing practice to the increased efforts 
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of his rival. Dr. Burleigh still sat 
happily in his chamber, compound- 
ing elaborate mixtures for the heal- 
ing of Pineville, and Dorothy daily 
harnessed old Jerry to drive aim- 
lessly about the town, striving to 
consume the larger portion of each 
day in the few calls now demanded 


of her. 


It was at this period that she en- 
countered a fresh perplexity in the 
first really Serious illness which had 
occurred. For three days she spent 
most of her time beside Squire Par- 
ker’s little grandson, while anxious 
parents and grandparents clung loy- 
ally to old traditions and lamented 
the illness which prevented Dr. 
Burleigh from attending the child in 
person. Each time that Dorothy 


went home with a careful account of 
every symptom, Dr. Burleigh smiled 
reassuringly, delivered long treatises 
upon disease in general, and con- 


cocted fresh mixtures for the case in 
hand, which Dorothy in sheer des- 
peration administered exactly as he 
prescribed. 

‘“‘But, Grandpa, he is getting 
worse. What do you suppose it is?” 
she pleaded feverishly on the third 
day, turning the yellowed pages of 
volume after volume. 

Dr. Burleigh roused himself from 
contemplation of his mortar. 
‘‘Who did you say it was, dear?’ 

inquired. ‘The little Parker 
You ought to have told me 
before, child. Is it Lemuel or 
John?’’ And Dorothy, with a sink- 
ing heart, realized that the failing 
mental powers had lost their hold 
upon the present, and were wander- 
ing back among the years when the 
father of Squire Parker’s grandson 
had been himself a tow-haired boy. 

‘‘Never mind, Grandpa,”’ she said, 
covering her inward dismay with a 
show of cheerfulness. ‘“‘I’ve thought 


, 


he 


boy? 
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just what todo for him. You must 
mix some fresh medicine and I will 
carry it over with some of the ‘bone 
liniment’ you prepared yesterday. 
I feel very sure that is what he 
needs. I dare say he isn’t very sick, 
anyway. Only you know I am not 
used to it like you.”’ 

Dr. Burleigh, interested in the 
preparation of a remedy, forgot the 
brief anxiety which her mention of 
serious illness had aroused, and 
gave his granddaughter, as _ he 
worked, bits of family history 
wherein the physical tendencies of 
the Parker family held prominent 
place. Dorothy, seeking some 
scrap of comfort amid the chaos of 
her troubled brain, perceived that he 
was speaking clearly and with full 
remembrance of his early practice in 
Pineville. 

““He knows about the things which 
used to be,”’ she thought. ‘‘It is 
ouly the present that is gone away 
from him—and the future. Oh, 
poor, poor Grandpa! And what will 
the people of Pineville do now?”’ 

Late that evening Dr. Woodman 
answered a hurried knock at his 
office door. ‘‘You will have to come 
and see the little Parker boy,’’ Doro- 
thy said shortly. ‘Dr. Briggs has 
gone south because his wife had con- 
sumption, which all his fifty years of 
experience can’t cure. And I can’t 
make Grandpa understand, and it 
isn’t in any of the books.”’ 

Dr. Woodman forgot instantly the 
rules which forbade him to consult 
with any save professional physi- 
cians, and himself urged down the 
muddy village street, drawing from 
his companion, as they went, a mi- 
nute account of the child’s illness. 
At the door of the sick room, he 
paused to regard her anxiously. 
“‘Have you had scarlet fever?’’ he 
asked, and with her negative Doro- 
thy found the door suddenly closed 
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stituted medicines of her own, con- 
cocted after long and deep consider- 
ation, from simple drugs which, if 
less efficacious than the other, were 
surely harmless. 

“It seems dreadfully wicked and 
deceitful,’’ she sighed as she entered 
the carriage again, ‘‘but ever since I 
saw him make that awful mistake 
with laudanum last week, I don’t 
care to take any chances. It would 
break his heart to realize it himself, 
or lose the confidence of Pineville. 
And it isn’t doing any harm. Lucy 
Hallett sleeps just as well on my 
cornstarch powders, as she used to 
on his morphine.”’ 

The Perkins baby was better. 
Dorothy did not hesitate to pro- 
nounce him, in Pineville’s familiar 
phraseology, ‘‘on the mending hand”’; 
and Lucy Hallett, after a night’s 
sleép induced by cornstarch pow- 
ders, was almost cheerful. Dorothy, 
pausing at the door of a low red 
farmhouse to prescribe a_smart- 
weed poultice for the cut finger 
of a ten-year-old boy, felt at 
peace with her conscience and the 
world. 

“It isn’t any wonder you take to 
doctorin’,’’ declared the mistress of 
the house admiringly, as the girl 
carefully bandaged the wounded 


finger. ‘‘Your Grandma Hudson 
was dretful strong on herbs and, 
roots. Many’s the quarrel she had 


with Dr. Burleigh before your pa 
grew up and went to study with him, 
and married your ma as the most 
natural thing in the world. Well, 
the Lord has mysterious ways of 
dealin’ and it’s always seemed 
strange that your pa, who was 
stronger on fevers than even your 
grandpa himself, should have been 
powerless to save himself and your 
ma. "Iwas a great blow to your 
grandpa. I’ve heard tell your pa 
was the only young doctor he ever 
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How does he take this 
new man that’s come?”’ 
Dorothy raised her eyes from the 


tolerated. 


bandaged finger. But two words in 
the ripple of chatter had found fixed 
place in her wandering thought. 

*“New man?”’ she said. 

“You don’t mean to tell me you 
haven't heard? It must be true, for 
Silas saw his sign with his own eyes. 
It’s a young doctor from some place 
off; well, I guess he’ll find Pineville 
a hard place to get onin. If there’s 
any trade where age and experience 
holds front place, it’s in doctorin’. 
I’m real glad to hear your grandpa's 
improvin’.”’ 

Dorothy rode back through the 
autumn sunshine with as much speed 
as the dignified old horse could be 
persuaded to acquire. The books 
lay neglected on the seat beside her, 
while a fresh perplexity occupied 
her thoughts. It had not been easy 
these past weeks to care for her 
grandfather and shield him from a 
realization of his own weakened 
powers; to keep from him the 
diminished state of their income, 
and the necessary dismissal of both 
man and maid servant; and to drive 
about the country in his stead, en- 
deavoring, by the aid of his medical 
library and her own limited knowl- 
edge of illness, to preserve in one 
the health of Pineville and its phy- 
sician’s unblemished reputation. Yet 
it all seemed the simplest thing in 
the world, when compared with the 
complications which could not fail 
to arise with a rival in the narrow 
limits of Pineville. 

She drove around through the 
little village, and with her own 
troubled eyes beheld the glittering 
sign displayed from a window over 
the village drug store, ‘‘Anson 
Woodman, M. D.’’ Dorothy, re- 
garding it with some contempt, felt 
no misgivings as to Pineville’s atti- 











tude towards the new-comer. Fifty 
years of faithful service had won for 
her grandfather a position which no 
stranger could assail. Her one 
anxiety was for the effect of this in- 
trusion upon the invalid himself. 

‘Grandpa mustn’t know about it,”’ 
she determined, as old Jerry, with an 
air of satisfaction, turned in at his 
own gate. 

There were other calls to be made 
that day upon village patients, and 
Dorothy, as she went from house to 
house, heard occasional mention of 
the new doctor, in tones which con- 
firmed her own belief that Pineville 
would regard his services with 
reserve. 

‘“‘They say he’s great on rubbin’ 
and such like,’’ declared Squire 
Parker, as he submerged a brown 
bread pill in molasses, and swal- 
lowed it with satisfaction. ‘‘But 
that ain’t more’n mere surface treat- 
ment after all. For my part, give 
me a doctor that begins at the bone 
and works out. There ain’t many 


city doctors, if I do say it, that’s as. 


strong on bones as your grandpa. 
Still on the gain, ishe? We’llall be 
glad to see him on the street again.”’ 

Other old friends loyally ignored 
the new-comer, and with manifest 
endeavor held the conversation in 
remote channels. Dorothy’s heart 
warmed anew towards Pineville. 
“It is coming out all right,’’ she 
assured herself. ‘‘I can keep them 
all along until Grandpa is well again. 
Or if any one is very sick, I won’t 
worry him with it, but will send over 
to Turner for his old classmate, Dr. 
Briggs. Grandpa doesn’t like him 


very much, but he surely wouldn’t 
wish one of his patients to take any 
chances with a young doctor.”’ 

She stopped at the little store to 
purchase some drugs her grandfather 
required, sighing as she paid for 
them at the thought of their prob- 
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able destination. ‘I do hope he’ll 
be well enough to really use them 
soon. It’s a dreadful waste,’’ she 
reflected. 

Before the door a nervous young 
horse was pawing the gound, and 
racking a conspicuously new buggy 
to and fro; and as the druggist care- 
fully measured out his choicest 
wares, a young man ran down the 
narrow stairway with a silver- 
mounted medicine-case ‘in his hand. 

‘Just going out to exercise his 
horse, I guess,’’ Druggist Holman 
declared reassuringly. ‘I haven’t 
known of him getting a call so far. 
Calomel, Miss Dorothy? I’m glad 
we've got a doctor who clings to 
good, old-fashioned remedies.”’ 


It was nearly two weeks later that 
Dorothy encountered the first symp- 
tom of disloyalty, Driving out to 
Huckleberry Hill one cool October 
morning, she found Dr. Woodman’s 
young horse fastened at Jerry’s 
accustomed post, and the young 
doctor himself composedly dropping 
some colorless liquid into a glass in 
Lucy’s room. 

‘“‘Make you acquainted, Miss Hud- 
son and Dr. Woodman,”’ the invalid 
said with some embarrassment. ‘‘I 
kind of thought I'd better have a 
little change, Dorothy. Your grand- 
pa’s done well by me, but there’s no 
denyin’ he’s gettin’ on in years, and 


. perhaps some more stylish way of 


doctorin’ will suit my case better.”’ 
Without a glance at the intruder, 
Dorothy bowed stiffly in his direc- 


tion. But she smiled reassuringly 
at the invalid. ‘‘That is all right, 
Lucy,’’ she said. ‘‘I hope the new 


treatment will benefit you.”’ 

In the rocky dooryard Ephraim 
Hallett approached her. “I hope 
your grandpa’ll take it kindly,’’ he 
suggested. ‘It does seem a good 
deal like goin’ back on him kind of, 
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and I ain't forgot I owe him a big 
bill with no present prospect of pay- 
ment, but I can’t feel to cross Lucy 
in her feeble health. She’s been 
throwin’ out ever since this new fel- 
ler come, about her medicine bein’ 
flat and tasteless. She thought she 
needed something more powerful, 
but I guess ’twas a change she 
wanted most. New folks and things 
seems terrible attractive to one 
that’s shut up in the same four 
walls year in and out. Mis’ Perkins 
is goin’ to have him step in and see 
the baby. Oh, yes, he’s better and 
playin’ up ‘round, but she kind of 
wants to see what he says has been 
the matter. The Perkinses are kind 
of given to imitatin’ anyhow.” 
Ephraim hesitated, and a wave of 
color suffused his honest face. ‘‘I 
thought I’d better start in cash down 
with this fellow, so’s not to have 
two bills hangin’ over me,’’ he said 
awkwardly, ‘‘but I'll get around to 
pay your grandpa somethin’ on 
account as soon as I can.”’ 

“*Don’t worry about that, Mr. Hal- 
lett,’’ Dorothy responded, as Ephraim 
fully expected her to. ‘‘My grand- 
father never presses his bills and 
would not wish you to pay until it is 
quite convenient.”’ 

“I shall have to tell Grandpa 
now,’’ she decided, as she drove 
homeward. 


Dr. Burleigh looked up from his’ 


mortar and measuring glass. To 
Dorothy he seemed more like him- 
self than for many months. ‘I’ve 
been making up some new medicine 
for Lucy Hallett,’ he explained. 
‘Something I haven't thought of 
since my college days. I’m sure it’s 
going to hit her case. That goes to 
prove my pet theory, my dear, that 
every man needs absolute rest once in 
a while to refresh his brain, though 
a country doctor must wait his turn 
until bodily illness forces it upon 
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You must take this out to 
And 
Dorothy, standing irresolute in the 


him. 
Lucy by and by, Dorothy.”’ 
doorway, answered “Yes, 
Grandpa.”’ 

The medicines watered the clover 
in a remote corner of the orchard 
and Dorothy went no more to 
Huckleberry Hill. She sometimes 
encountered Dr. Woodman upon the 
village street, bowing distantly in 
response to his courteous greeting. 
His practice, she was gratified to 
observe, was still confined to Huckle- 
berry Hill, but his circle of social 
acquaintances widened rapidly. He 
stopped her near Dr. Burleigh’s gate 
one afternoon. : 

“I want to congratulate you on 
your knowledge of human nature, 
Miss Hudson,”’ he said in friendly 
tone. ‘“‘It is far more necessary to 
professional life than a knowledge 
of drugs. Mrs. Hallett still clings 
to your powders in preference to 
mine, and with gratifying results. 
Of course I long since discovered 
that they were guiltless of medical 
properties. ”’ 

Dorothy’s eyes darkened. That 
a man should supersede her grand- 
father in the esteem of his patients 
was a sore grievance, but to hold the 
ills of Pineville in light regard was 
insult. 

‘“‘A physician just starting in prac- 
tice is entitled to much leniency, 
Dr. Woodman,”’ she said severely, 
‘but there are some things he should 
have been born with a knowledge of. 
My grandfather never made fun of a 
patient in his life.”’ 

There could be no possible friend- 
liness between them after that, 
Dorothy assured herself, as she 
closed the heavy gate behind her in 
a whirl of indignation. And in the 
weeks which followed, she ascribed 
her grandfather’s steadily diminish- 
ing practice to the increased efforts 
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of his rival. Dr. Burleigh still sat 
happily in his chamber, compound- 
ing elaborate mixtures for the heal- 
ing of Pineville, and Dorothy daily 
harnessed old Jerry to drive aim- 
lessly about the town, striving to 
consume the larger portion of each 
day in the few calls now demanded 
of her. 


It was at this period that she en- 
countered a fresh perplexity in the 
first really serious illness which had 
occurred. For three days she spent 
most of her time beside Squire Par- 
ker’s little grandson, while anxious 
parents and grandparents clung loy- 
ally to old traditions and lamented 
the illness which prevented Dr. 
Burleigh from attending the child in 
person. Each time that Dorothy 
went home with a careful account of 
every symptom, Dr. Burleigh smiled 
reassuringly, delivered long treatises 
upon disease in general, and con- 
cocted fresh mixtures for the case in 
hand, which Dorothy in sheer des- 
peration administered exactly as he 
prescribed. 

“But, Grandpa, he is getting 
worse. What do you suppose it is?”’ 
she pleaded feverishly on the third 
day, turning the yellowed pages of 
volume after volume. 

Dr. Burleigh roused himself from 
contemplation of his mortar. 

‘‘Who did you say it was, dear?”’ 
he inquired. ‘The little Parker 
boy? You ought to have told me 
before, child. Is it Lemuel or 
John?’ And Dorothy, with a sink- 
ing heart, realized that the failing 
mental powers had lost their hold 
upon the present, and were wander- 
ing back among the years when the 
father of Squire Parker's grandson 
had been himself a tow-haired boy. 

‘‘Never mind, Grandpa,”’ she said, 
covering her inward dismay with a 
show of cheerfulness, ‘‘I'’ve thought 
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just what todo for him. You must 
mix some fresh medicine and I will 
carry it over with some of the ‘bone 
liniment’ you prepared yesterday. 
I feel very sure that is what he 
needs. I dare say he isn’t very sick, 
anyway. Only you know I am not 
used to it like you.”’ 

Dr. Burleigh, interested in the 
preparation of a remedy, forgot the 
brief anxiety which her mention of 
serious illness had aroused, and 
gave his granddaughter, as he 
worked, bits of family history 
wherein the physical tendencies of 
the Parker family held prominent 
place. Dorothy, seeking some 
scrap of comfort amid the chaos of 
her troubled brain, perceived that he 
was speaking clearly and with full 
remembrance of his early practice in 
Pineville. 

‘“‘He knows about the things which 
used to be,’’ she thought. ‘‘It is 
only the present that is gone away 
from him—and the future. Oh, 
poor, poor Grandpa! And what will 
the people of Pineville do now?”’ 

Late that evening Dr. Woodman 
answered a hurried knock at his 
office door. ‘‘You will have to come 
and see the little Parker boy,’’ Doro- 
thy said shortly. ‘Dr. Briggs has 
gone south because his wife had con- 
sumption, which all his fifty years of 
experience can’t cure. And I can’t 
make Grandpa understand, and it 
isn’t in any of the books.”’ 

Dr. Woodman forgot instantly the 
rules which forbade him to consult 
with any save professional physi- 
cians, and himself urged down the 
muddy village street, drawing from 
his companion, as they went, a mi- 
nute account of the child’s illness. 
At the door of the sick room, he 
paused to regard her anxiously. 
“‘Have you had scarlet fever?’’ he 
asked, and with her negative Doro- 
thy found the door suddenly closed 
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between them, and herself deposed 
without ceremony from her anxious 
position as physician-in-chief. 


“I’m thinkin’ the boy’d got well 
anyway,’ Squire Parker declared, 
standing in the first snow of win- 
ter on the kitchen doorstep of the 
old Burleigh house. ‘‘And it’s very 
silly and unbusinesslike for you to 
refuse your pay, Dorothy. You’d 
pulled him through by followin’ out 
your grandpa’s instructions. Not 
but what the young fellow did well 
enough, though he had some new- 
fangled notions that I couldn’t see 
the sense of, and as I've said before 
he’s one of the kind that seems in- 
clined to begin on the outside and 
doctor in. I'd like a fresh batch of 
liver pills when the doctor rolls 
again. I sh’ll be glad when he gets 
out. Beats all how his weakness 
hangs on, don’t it?”’ 

Dorothy assented a little sadly. 
It was beginning to dawn upon her 
that the long-hoped-for recovery was 
far away, and that not her own 
shrewdness but her grandfather’s 
failing mental powers had made pos- 
sible the many concealments prac- 
ticed these past weeks. 

The demands for the old physi- 
cian’s services were still frequent, 
though many families had regret- 
fully transferred their patronage to 
the new-comer. 
dealt out thoroughwort syrup for 
colds, but declined all serious cases. 
“It is the season for pneumonia, and 
I shouldn’t dare to take any 
chances,’’ she decided. She still 
went with her simple offerings to a 
few chronic invalids of the town, and 
Dr. Burleigh busied himself for hours 
of each day over healing mixtures 
which never left his own yard. 


Daily he demanded information as 
to his cases, and promptly forgot 
before the next all save those which 





Dorothy obligingly 
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had been upon his mind for years. 
As for financial matters, having 
always been a secondary considera- 
tion, these now found no place in 
his thoughts. Dorothy found her 
mental arithmetic sadly deficient, 
when she struggled to make the 
diminished income cover their 
modest expenses and pay for the 
drugs Dr. Burieigh constantly de- 
manded. Now and then the pay- 
ment of an old bill brought a gleam 
of relief, but these occasions were 
rare, 

A loud call summoned Dorothy to 
her grandfather’s room one winter 
afternoon. Dr. Burleigh, for the 
first time in many months, had 
risen, unaided, to his feet, and with 
dismayed and indignant face was 
gazing through the window while his 
tremulous finger pointed in the same 
direction. 

*‘What does this mean, Dorothy?”’ 
he asked severely. 

Beyond the snowy field a long 
procession headed by the village 
hearse crept slowly towards the 
cemetery. 

“Dorothy, Dorothy,’’ exclaimed 
the old man in tones of deep re- 
proach, “‘you have let one of my 
patients die. Bring me my coat 
and hat, child, and tell John to har- 
ness quickly. I have neglected my 
work too long, and some one else 
may be going the same way for want 
of my help. I am not blaming you, 
child, though you should have told 
me earlier. It is all my own fault. 
I ought never to have trusted the 
health and well-being of Pineville in 
the hands of a child.”’ 

Dorothy soothed him patiently. 
“It is Abigail Harper, Grandpa,”’ 
she explained. ‘‘They didn’t send 
to us because—and I didn’t hear of 
it until after she was gone. You 
know the Harpers always delayed 
sending for a doctor, don’t you? 

















Truly, it was no one’s fault. And it 
was pneumonia, which works so 
quickly. Indeed, Grandpa, there 
isn’t any one to blame. Neither 
you nor I—nor any one else.”’ 

The physician was inconsolable. 
‘“T should have gone without being 
sent for,’’ he said. ‘‘A doctor may 
take liberties with a patient whom 
he has doctored since he officiated 
at her birth. J should have known 
the Harper heart was weak. You 
meant well, Dorothy, but my re- 
sponsibility to those little children 
left motherless is too great for me to 
forget.” 

‘They are all grown up, Grand- 
pa,’’ Dorothy explained, but her 
grandfather did not seem to hear. 
He started for the door and would 
have fallen but for her support. 
Back in his easy chair, she beguiled 
him warily into bits of the Harper 
life history, until he lost his anger 
in reminiscences, and was finally 
persuaded to prepare fresh medi- 
cines for pneumonia while Dorothy 
went in search of possible cases. 


Near the postoffice she met Dr. 
Woodman, and stopped him with a 
little touch of patronage in her man- 
ner. ‘‘I know it is not professional 
courtesy to ask a physician concern- 
ing his practice,’’ she explained 
politely, ‘‘but my grandfather is 
weak and ill, and has carried the 
physical well-being of Pineville in 
his heart so long, that he cannot lay 
it aside now. Will you please as- 
sure me, so I can relieve his anxiety, 
that there is no serious illness in the 
town.”’ 

Dr. Woodman was looking worn 
and anxious. ‘‘I wish I could,’’ he 
answered dejectedly. ‘‘But unfor- 
tunately there are several critical 
cases, and—I have just lost a second 
pneumonia patient.”’ 

Dorothy’s reserve suddenly van- 
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ished, and she extended her hand 
impulsively. ‘‘Oh, I am so sorry,”’ 
she said breathlessly. ‘‘Yes, for the 
people of course, but most of all for 
you. I have seen my grandfather 
heartbroken when he found his skill 
powerless to save life.”’ 

The young man _ thanked her 
gravely. 

“Would it be possible—do you 
think—that Dr. Burleigh could be 
able to see me?’’ he asked. ‘‘Not 
for myself, of course, but for these 
people whom he has doctored all 
their lives. I find myself handi- 
capped, not alone by lack of expe- 
rience in general, but by my ignor- 
ance of inherited weaknesses. His 
advice would be invaluable.”’ 

Dorothy hesitated, looking swiftly 
up and down the village street to be 
certain there was no one to hear. 

“‘My grandfather is not himself,”’ 
she said hurriedly. ‘‘I do not think 
he ever will be again. But in the 
faint hope that he may yet recover, 
I do not dare, for his sake, to let his 
real condition be known. I have 
never told him of your being here. 
I thought it would trouble him, and 
he cannot endure young doctors. 
Still, it is true that he knows the 
constitution of every one in Pine- 
ville, and has dealt with disease in 
this climate all his life. Those 
things he remembers and speaks 
clearly of even now. Perhaps I 
ought to let you come. Iam sure 
he would say so himself if he were 
as he used to be. Yet I dread the 
effect of it upon him.” 

Dr. Woodman considered. ‘‘I 
think I can manage it,’’ he said. 

Dorothy gasped, as standing be- 
hind her grandfather’s chair next 
morning she heard Dr. Woodman’s 
petition to purchase a share in Dr. 
Burleigh’s practice. The older 
man’s life-long prejudices seemed 
softening, not more by his own 
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weakened health than by the young 
man’s frank humility. ‘I have 
diplomas from two universities,”’ 
Dr. Woodman explained, ‘‘and I 
thought them sufficient to save life 
and preserve health. Now, with 
only a few months of practice, I feel 
painfully my lack of experience and 
my need of learning many things 
which you learned long ago.”’ 

Dr. Burleigh regarded him keenly. 
To Dorothy it was evident that he 
was holding his thoughts to the 
present by an intense mental effort, 
which left no space for suspicion or 
professional jealousy. 

‘“‘Sit down, young man, and let’s 
talk it over,’’ he said. And Dorothy 
slipped from the room. 

An hour later Dr. Woodman sum- 
moned her from the sitting-room. 

“Your grandfather has consented 
to take me as a partner,”’ he said. 
“But he seems a little confused and 
weary from our talk.”’ 

Dr. Burleigh rose with difficulty in 
his seat. ‘‘This is my partner, Dr. 
Hudson, my dear,’’ he said with 
elaborate courtesy, ‘‘and I need not 
tell you how pleased I am to wel- 
come him as my future son-in-law as 
well.”’ 

Dorothy’s brown eyes met the 
partner’s with simple dignity. ‘‘He 
thinks you are my father,’’ she ex- 
plained. 

Six months later, Dr. Burleigh 
slipped quietly out of life. During 
all that time, even while he dis- 
cussed the hereditary ills of Pineville 
with understanding brain, and 


brought out each day bits of valu- 
able information from his life expe- 
rience, his partner was never other 
than ‘‘my son-in-law, Dr. Hudson.”’ 
With his last strength he sought his 
granddaughter’s hand to place it in 
Dr. Woodman’s. 
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“I’m leaving her to you, Henry,” 
he insisted. ‘“‘It was all a dream 
that you both went and left me first. 
You will find her just as true a wife 
as she has been daughter—faithful 
unto death. Which are you, child, 
Hester or Dorothy? Well, never 
mind, it is all the same now.”’ 


“Of course it was only to keep 
him quiet and satisfied,’’ Dorothy 
explained somewhat elaborately to 
Dr. Woodman after her grandfather's 
funeral. ‘‘We need not consider it 
seriously fora moment. Oh, yes, I 
have other plans. They were made 
long ago. For, of course, being a 
physician’s daughter and_ grand- 
daughter, I could not help seeing 
weeks ago that it could not be very 
long before Grandpa was himself 
again in another world. I thought 
at first I would study medicine, but 
I gave that up. I shall learn to be 
a trained nurse instead. I couldn’t 
be happy not to have some con- 
nection with the medical profession.”’ 

Dr. Woodman hesitated, looking 
down at the hand his partner had 
placed in his. ‘‘It is for you to de- 
cide, of course,’’ he said. ‘‘Your 
grandfather’s wish need not be bind- 
ing if you prefer otherwise—but for 
me, I came first to this house in the 
hope of securing the legacy he left 
to me, and I thought it only honor- 
able to tell him of my hope before I 
accepted the partnership. I think it 
was that which led him ever after- 
ward to confuse me with your father. 
It is just as you decide, only I think 
if I had had so good a grandfather 
as yours, I should try to carry out 
his wishes if it were possible.’’ 

And Dorothy answered faintly, 
“‘Oh, I don’t believe I understood 
before. And it may be, perhaps— 
for Grandpa's sake—I really ought.”’ 
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From Mobile to Ponchartrain it is 
nowhere disputed that Colonel Fen- 
wick’s roses are the finest on the 
coast. In the local phrase, he is 
“given up’? to know more about 
rose-growing than anybody else in 
Mississippi, Northerner or South- 
erner, winter colonist, summer vis- 
itor, or all-the-year-round resident. 
You may with impunity dispute his 
views in the matter of red fish. You 
may insist that they bite best at four 
o'clock of a windy morning, or at 
tea time in the rain, and the Colonel 
will bear with you. You may con- 
tradict him flatly about the propor- 
tion of the ingredients in ‘‘coudillon,”’ 
or the proper soil for pecans. The 
Colonel concedes two sides even to 
politics, barring the race question, 
and he is not unduly opinionated 
when you discuss hunting dogs, but 
question his dictum on a rose, and 
you touch him on the raw. 

The Colonel has five hundred and 
three corners in his heart. One of 
them is filled by his daughter, the 
other five hundred and two by his 
roses, one variety for each corner. 
To you, possibly, the Colonel’s gar- 
den is filled merely with flowers, red, 
white, pink, and yellow, all of the 
rose family. To the Colonel, each 
shade of color, each faint difference 
in curled petal, is a veritable visiting 
card of identification. To hear him 
name over his roses is like listening 
to a court herald announce the guests 
at a state ball. 

Miranda Fenwick is so like a rose 
herself, that you are not surprised to 
know how deep a feeling she has for 
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her sisters of the garden. Her fig- 
ure is as erect as the stem of one of 
her father’s peony-like American 
beauties, and her head droops as 
gracefully as the climbing Marechal 
Niel on the corner of the gallery. 
Miranda ina rage is like a flaming 
Jacqueminot. Miranda in a sunny 
mood is like the dainty Cherokee 
and McCartney of the hedge, allur- 
ing but unapproachable, tempting 
with a smile, and forbidding with 
a thorn. 

The Colonel prunes and trains his 
garden flowers, but he lets Miranda 
have her will as if she were indeed 
a Cherokee rose. The result is open 
to criticism, if one may presume to 
criticise arose. The garden rose is 
made to grow and bloom as the 
gardener dictates, to be gathered 
and wither in a vase, or live, a fra- 
grant memory, in a fot-pourri jar. 
The Cherokee grows where and how 
it will, and whoever would pluck it 
must expect thorns. 

It was the ambition of Northbrook 
Holt to win and wear Miranda, the 
rose. She was not a rose to him. 
She was merely an adorable Southern 
girl who would be quite perfect after 
a little pruning by the firm hand of 
a capable husband. Miranda took 
his adoration quite as a matter of 
course. Masculine admiration was 
to her what the mocking-bird’s song 
is to the Cherokee rose. She had 
been used to it all her life. What 
surprised her was the intimation that 
she might be improved by a little of 
the same rigid discipline her father 
gave to his other flowers. The 
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«*Col. Fenwick’s roses are the finest on the coast.’’ 


mocking-bird is expected to sing 
praises, not to criticise. 

However, the very traits which 
displeased Miranda in Northbrook 
Holt were precisely the ones which 
drew her to him. The paradox is 
not uncommon. Northbrook’s suit 
advanced favorably. Miranda was 
actually induced to wear a ring. 
She had been engaged more than 
once before, but she had never worn 
aring. No Southern girl with a 
proper regard for family tradition 
ever arrives at matrimony without a 
string of scalps at her belt. Miranda 
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had flirted with every man 
in six counties, quite as her 
prototype, the Cherokee, co- 
quets with countless mock- 
ing-birds and innumerable 
butterflies. There was every 
reason to suppose that the 
touch of a wedding ring 
would transform her into the 
most single-heartedly de- 
voted of wives. The engage- 
ment ring, however, pos- 
sessed no magic power. Mir- 
anda engaged was quite 
unnecessarily thorny. 

Every Saturday night, 
Northbrook Holt came over 
from New Orleans, where he 
was something promising be- 
hind the wire netting of a 
bank, and every Monday 
morning he went back again, 
full of wrath, but still de- 
termined to marry Miranda 
and prune her. 

The coast train which 
ambles eastward from New 
')» Orleans every afternoon, is 
| the most exasperating public 
conveyance in these United 
States. It stops at fishing 
stations in the marshes, it 
dawdles at clubhouses on the 
bayous, and it pauses for 
breath at the \signal of every 
swaying festoon of Spanish moss. 
Northbrook was always hungry 
when he arrived at Ocean Springs, 
and invariably cross. Only the 
sight of Miranda, nodding like a 
blushing La France, from her high 
cart at the station, could restore him 
to calm of mind. 

When he stepped from the car one 
Saturday night in January, in the 
chill of a fog blowing in from the 
Sound, there was no Miranda in 
sight. Never before had she failed 
him, rain or shine. There could 
be only one explanation for her 
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‘¢ Miranda Fenwick is so like a rose herself,’’ 
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absence. Miranda must be very ill. 

Northbrook flung himself into the 
first vehicle he saw. It might have 
been a band-wagon or a hearse for 
all his anxious eyes perceived, but it 
happened to be Martin’s buggy. If 
you know the coast country, Mar- 
tin’s fame has not escaped you. 
Martin, in his own estimation, is the 
most reckless dare-devil in the state 
of Mississippi. Originally of a mild 
and Cupid-like cast of countenance, 
a determined adherence to wild 
courses, and a habit of wearing his 
cap over one eye, have given him a 
really effective look of appalling 
wickedness. He always drives ata 
gallop, and there are never less than 
two wheels in the air when he turns 
a corner. Northbrook was glad of 
Martin’s methods. Even a gallop 
seemed a snail's pace to him as he 
hurried to the bedside of his suffer- 
ing Miranda. 

The way led along the shell road 
beside the beach, and then across a 
strip of pine barrens. It was quite 
dark, but Martin was even more skill- 
ful in striking stumps by night than 
by day. As he bounced up and 
down, he told Northbrook all the 
news of the week. 

Northbrook, however, heard noth- 
ing. His mind was filled with vis- 
ions of Miranda. Perhaps even now 


her fevered lips were asking why he. 


had not come. Martin jolted over 
the snake-like roots of a huge live 
oak, and dashed up the palmetto- 
lined avenue of the Colonel’s.home, 
Villa Rosa. The house showed no 
lights. . 

‘*Reckon they all ain’t got back 
yet,’’ said Martin. 

‘‘What!’’ ejaculated Northbrook. 

‘‘Miss M’randy and Mr. Scott. 


The Colonel’s down at the hotel. 
They all went over the bayou to 
Ransom’s this evening about three 
o'clock,” 
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‘Gone to Ransom’s! Miss Fen- 
wick and Mr. Scott!’’ Northbrook 
gasped. 

“Yep,’’ said Martin. ‘‘They got 


a single team from O'Keefe. Mr. 
Ransom’s got some new roses from 
up North. Mr. Scott’s just come 
down from Chicago, here last week.”’ 
Northbrook set his teeth. 
‘‘Drive me back to the hotel,’’ he 
said. 


There was a hop at the hotel that 
night, and it was nearly ten o’clock 


when Miranda, looking like a 
Gloire de Dijon in her yellow 
chiffon frills, arrived. Northbrook 


was standing near the door of the 
dining-room, which had been trans- 
formed into a ball-room with palms, 
and scarlet yupon berries, and holly, 
and ground pine, and roses, when 
she floated in. One glance at him 
told her that something was amiss, 
but Miranda did not fear storms. 
She smiled sweetly at him. 

“‘Will you please come out on the 


gallery?’’ he said, icily. ‘‘I want to 
talk to you.”’ 
Miranda’s head lifted _ itself 


haughtily, but she obeyed. 

‘“‘Now,’’ said Northbrook, as they 
stood looking out at the gray 
Sound, ‘“‘what have you to say for 
yourself?’’ 

Miranda had meant to say she was 
sorry she had failed to meet him at 
the station. She had meant to be 
especially loving and sweet, for her 
conscience pricked her, but it was 
not in her nature to submit tamely 
to the reproach Northbrook’s injured 
tone conveyed. 

‘‘About what?’’ 
languidly. 

Five minutes later, a very much 
flushed Miranda, her petals astir in a 
whirlwind of wrath, was tugging at 
a ring. 

“T won't be spoken to like that!’’ 


she enquired, 
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««« Now,’ said Northbrook, ‘what have you to say for yourself?’ ”’ 
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she cried, quivering with rage. ‘‘I 
won't be bullied! I won't be bossed 
by anybody! Take your ring! I 
hate you! I detest you! I wish I’d 
never seen you! You’re perfectly 
horrid! I don’t want you to speak 
to me or look at me ever again!”’ 

“Do you mean that, Miranda?”’ 
Northbrook asked, slowly. 

“I’m not Miranda to you!’’ she 
stormed. ‘I’m Miss Fenwick—no, 
I’m nobody at allto you. I demand 
that our acquaintance cease from this 
instant. I forbid you to speak to 
me! If you ever see me again, I 
forbid you to remember that you 
ever met me before. We're stran- 
gers—perfect strangers!”’ 

And throwing his ring at his feet, 
she ended, somewhat feebly: 

‘*So there, now!’’ 


The more Northbrook thought the 
matter over, the more his rage at 
Miranda grew. He had been un- 
justly treated. Miranda had a 
fiendish temper, and was as un- 
reasonable as an unbroken colt. He 
told himself that he hoped never to 
see her again, but he knew perfectly 
well that he was not telling himself 
the truth. He loved Miranda better 
than ever, and the _ unconfessed 
knowledge of that fact added fuel 
to the flames of his wrath. He 


went back to New Orleans, and he, 


swore that he would never think of 
Miranda again so long as she lived. 

Miranda, meanwhile, tossed her 
head, and said she didn’t care, an 
assertion a woman always makes 
when she does care very much in- 
deed. She declared she would not 
speak to Northbrook again to save 
his soul, and at the same time she 
wondered why he didn’t write. 
Miranda was not accustomed to such 
obduracy from a mere man. For 


one interminable fortnight Miranda 
sulked and Northbrook raged, and 
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Northbrook sulked and Miranda 
raged. At the end of that time, 
Miranda found it necessary to go to 
New Orleans for a day's shopping, 
or at least she told everybody, her- 
self included, that she found it neces- 
sary to go. She might meet North- 
brook, but she was determined to cut 
him dead if she did. 

She strolled along Canal street, 
and looked into the shop windows, 
with the tail of her eye intent on the 
bank opposite. She never wanted 
to see Northbrook again, but she 
longed for an opportunity of telling 
him so, face to face. 

A silver chatelaine bag dangled 
from her belt, and as she stood, 
staring determinedly at a wholly 
uninteresting window directly oppo- 
site the bank, somebody jostled her 
roughly. She stumbled. Her first 
care when she recovered herself was 
to straighten her hat. Then she 
dropped her hand to her belt. The 
chatelaine bag was gone. Miranda’s 
heart stood still. The thief had dis- 
appeared as if he had resolved him- 
self into thin air. Outcry was use- 
less. For a moment Miranda was 
bewildered. Canal street looked 
like an uninhabited desert. Then 
she remembered the jewel bag fast- 
ened inside her bodice. Her father 
never permitted her to stir from 
home without some provision against 
disaster. In the bag was a blank 
check. Miranda tripped almost 
gaily across the street to the bank. 
Northbrook Holt was sure to be 
there. She could see him without 
the slightest sacrifice of her pride. 
The thought filled her with elation. 
She would show him how little she 
cared. 

She grandly inserted the words 
“Fifty dollars’? above her father’s 
signature, and walked over to the 
paying-teller’s window. She could 
see Northbrook distinctly, behind 
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another opening in the wire netting, 
and she knew that he was gazing at 
her, eagerly. She let her eyes rest 
on him just long enough to indicate 
to him that he no longer existed. 

“I gm afraid I shall have to ask 
you for an identification,’’ said the 
teller, apologetically. ‘‘So large a 
check, you know. I’m very sorry 
indeed, but it’s our rule.’”’ 

“Couldn't I make the check 
smaller?’’ Miranda inquired. ‘“‘I 
don’t really need more than five dol- 
lars, you know.”’ 

“That would be impossible, ma- 


dam,"’ the teller answered, his lips 
twitching. ‘‘Isn’t there some one 


here who can identify you?”’ 

Miranda had been waiting for this. 
It was precisely the reason why she 
had brought her check to the bank, 
instead of taking it to the shop 
across the way, where she was 
known to the manager. 

‘“‘T think that gentleman over there 
can identify me,’’ she said, indi- 
cating Northbrook. 

Miranda’s first icy glance had 
made Northbrook jab his pen into 
the mucilage pot. For an instant, 
rage quite blinded him, and in that 
instant he spoke. 

‘‘The lady is mistaken,’’ he said. 
‘‘She and I are strangers—perfect 
strangers.”’ 

Miranda stared aghast. She did 
not hear the teller’s murmured re- 


grets. She did. not know what 
reply she made. Her fingers trem- 
bled as she took back the check. 


She could easily cash it across the 
street, but what on earth had hap- 
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pened to make Northbrook speak so 
cruelly? She walked slowly out of 
the bank, more amazed than she had 
ever been before in all her life. 

Northbrook was beside her before 
her foot touched the banquette. 

‘‘Miranda! Miranda!”’ he cried, 
in an agony of contrition. ‘‘Whata 
beastly cad I am! I didn’t mean it, 
Miranda, I spoke before I thought. 
You said we were to be strangers, 
but oh, my poor angel, I didn’t real- 
ize what 1 was doing! I didn't know 
you needed—Oh, won't you please 
have me lynched or something? 
Do say you forgive me! O Mi- 
randa, say it!”’ 

Miranda looked up. 

“If I forgive you, will you admit 
that you were wholly in the wrong?” 
she asked. 

‘“‘About this?”’ asked he. 

“About this and everything else,” 
she answered. ‘‘Everything that's 
ever happened.”’ 

“T’ll admit anything in the world 
if you'll only forgive me,’’ he de- 
clared humbly. 

“‘And you'll apologize for making 
me say all those dreadful things to 
you?”’ 

“T will,’’ he said, with fervor. 

“‘Then,’’ said Miranda, ‘‘I’ll for- 
give you. I was a little unreason- 
able myself.”’ 

Thus perished forever Northbrook 
Holt’s dream of pruning and training 
Miranda, the rose. The garden 
flowers grow and bloom as the gar- 
dener dictates. The Cherokee rose 
grows where and how it chooses, and 
blossoms at its own sweet will. 
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‘“My dear,’ said Mr. Weathertree, 
with a mighty effort to make it sound 
as if the thought had just that second 
popped into his head, though the 
very cuckoo clock in the hall knew 
that he had been struggling with it 
ever since he got home—‘‘my dear, 
I am going to the lodge this even- 
ing.”’ 

With double-refined cruelty, Mrs. 
Weathertree, from the other end of 
the dinner table, looked at him 
calmly and said—nothing. This was 
what he had feared. He felt the 
cold perspiration beginning to make 
its appearance. Not but that he 
could have endured her continued 
silence, but he well knew that after 
thus torturing him to the limit of 
endurance she would say—some- 
thing. But this would be a happy 
release from her ominous, withering, 
soul-piercing silence. He moved 
about in his chair, and imagined 
that he heard the cuckoo clock sup- 
pressing a derisive chuckle. 

“You see,’’ he added, looking her 
in the eye seriously, then feeling 
that he was overdoing it and gazing 
away carelessly, and instantly know- 
ing that he was overdoing ¢haz, and 
then in his desperation closing both 
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eves as if he were going to sneeze— 


‘“‘you see,’’ he gasped, ‘‘I haven't 
been for a month, and there are to 
be some important initiations to- 
night which I can’t very well ignore.” 

Mr. Weathertree opened his eyes. 
Mrs. Weathertree sat there, ‘‘stead- 
fast, immovable.’’ Oh, if she would 
only speak! The cuckoo clock was 
holding its sides. 

“‘But it won't be late—I’ll be 
home early,’’ he went on rapidly, in 
a voice which sounded like some 
stranger's rather than his own. He 
fumbled in his lap for his napkin, 
found he had dropped it, and ground 
it under his foot beneath the table. 
He glanced up, and to his unutter- 
able relief saw Mrs. Weathertree’s 
lips open. 

‘“‘What did you say, dear?’’ she 
asked sweetly. 

‘I said, my dear, that I was going 
to the lodge this evening.”’ 

“Yes, I heard that.”’ 

“I said there was an important 
meeting that I mustn’t miss.”’ 

“Yes, dear, I heard that, too.’ 

“‘T said I should be home early.” 

“‘T caught that, also.”’ 

‘‘Then, my dear, you heard all I 
said. I—lI didn’t say. anything 
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else.’ He was positive he heard 
the cuckoo clock snort. 

“It would be rather difficult to 
imagine anything else say, 
wouldn't it, dear?’’ returned Mrs. 
Weathertree after an agonizing pause. 

‘‘Er—yes, yes, of course. It cov- 
ers the ground. Except that, as you 
know, I'd rather spend the evening 
at home—if I coudd.”’ 

“‘Oh, it isn’t necessary to say that, 
dear. I know it,’’ she answered in 
a frank, artless mantr er. 

‘‘Good heavens,’’ thought Mr. 
Weathertree, ‘‘if I were only half 
the actor she is!’ Then he added 
aloud, “‘I’ll just go and get ready 
and be off.”’ 

“You won't lose 
night, I  hope,”’ 
Weathertree. 

‘“*I shall be very careful,’ answered 
Mr. Weathertree. He had been ex- 
pecting this. ‘‘I’ll take a cab in- 
stead of risking those crowded cars. 
You see, pickpockets would have 
got that scarf-pin just the same if | 
had been coming home from church.”’ 

“You weren't coming home from 
church, though were you, dear?” 

“Of course not—no.”’ 

‘‘Not much has ever happened to 
you on your way home from church, 
has there, dear?”’ 


anything to- 
observed Mrs. 


“Why, no, no; certainly not; 


no. 

“Yes, dear; I understand. You 
are safe in that particular,’’ and she 
beamed on him with a smile which 
cut Mr. Weathertree to the quick. 

“T'll go and get ready now, my 
dear,’’ he said, feeling that he was 
getting deeper and deeper. He 
went upstairs, shaking his fist at the 
cuckoo clock as he passed through 
the hall. He had really got off 
easily. Mrs. Weathertree did not 
approve of lodges. 

In a half hour Mr. Weathertree 
was arrayed for his departure. Mrs. 
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Weathertree went with him to the 
door and kissed him _ good-bye. 
‘Wonderful woman, wonderful wo- 
man,’’ he murmured, as he passed 
down the front steps. ‘‘If I could 
only carry a thing off the way she 
can.’’ The fact is that Mr. Weather- 
tree greatly admired and somewhat 
feared Mrs. Weathertree. He rec- 
ognized her intellectual superiority. 

Let it not for a moment be sus- 
pected that Mr. Weathertree was 
going elsewhere than to his lodge. 
There he went, and there he stayed, 
safe in its calm and ancient myster- 
ies, till midnight. Then homeward, 
enfolded in the security of a han- 
som-cab as he had promised, out of 
reach of the snappers-up of uncon- 
sidered trifles who infested the cars. 
He let himself in the front door 
quietly; the light in the hall was 
awaiting him, but Mrs. Weathertree 
had retired. ‘‘Back safe, not very 
late, nothing lost,’’ he thought as he 


ascended the stairs. He did not 
notice the warning tick of the 
cuckoo clock. 

At breakfast Mr. Weathertree 


found 
gay. 

‘‘What time did you get in, dear?”’ 
she asked. 

“It was—almost midnight,’’ re- 
plied Mr. Weathertree. ‘‘That is, 
by the cuckoo clock.”’ 

“That's a little fast,” 
Mrs. Weathertree, kindly. 

“Tt always is,’’ answered Mr 
Weathertree, shortly. ‘‘The most 
untrustworthy, unsatisfactory clock 


his spouse amiable, almost 





returned 


we ever had. I took a cab last 
night.”’ 

“Much the better plan, I fancy,”’ 
assented Mrs. Weathertree. ‘‘In 


that way you surely lost nothing.”’ 
‘‘Nothing, I am certain,’’ returned 
Mr. Weathertree. 
For some minutes the conversation 
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‘« Shaking his fist at the cuckoo clock as he passed through the hall.’’ 


turned on general topics. Then sud- 
denly, in the middle of a sentence, 
Mrs. Weathertree broke off and 
started slightly. 


‘‘Henry,’’ she said, looking at his 
hand, “where is your diamond 
ring?”’ 


Mr. Weathertree had just taken up 
his cup of coffee. He felt for the 
ring with his thumb. It was gone. 
The coffee was hot and he knew it. 
He had intended to take the least 
tentative sip. But he saw that time 
for thought was imperative. He 
took a copious draught. It burned 
his throat, but the precious second 
saved him. He put down the ‘cup 
deliberately. 

‘“‘Oh, my ring,’’ he answered ina 
gurgly voice, the joint product of the 


two demons of untruth and hot 
coffee. ‘‘I left it at the office.’’ 
“At the office,’’ she repeated. 


“Henry, are you sure you did not 
lose it at the lodge?”’ 

‘*‘T am,’’ returned Mr. Weathertree 
firmly. ‘‘I remember distinctly of 
leaving it at the office. You see, 


Dick Bushnell came in and noticing 
it asked to look at it,’’ went on Mr. 
Weathertree, thinking to himself, 
“‘How easy it is when you get 
started!’’ Alas, for Mr. Weather- 
tree! The descent to Avernus is 
always easy. ‘‘So I slipped it off 
my finger,’’ ambled on the unfortu- 
nate, ‘‘and when he handed it back 
I was talking and laid it down on 


ithe desk—I remember the exact spot 


—and later tossed some papers over 
it and forgot all about it till I 
reached home. Careless of me, of 
course, but it will be all right. No- 
body knows it’s there, and the desk 
is locked.’” Mr. Weathertree felt 
that he could go on indefinitely, but 
the newly awakened artist within 
warned him to stop. So he paused, 
and took another swallow of coffee, 
by this time cooler. 

“I'm very giad you know where it 
is,” was Mrs. Weathertree’s only 
comment. 

‘Oh, it’s safe,’’ replied her hus- 
band, finishing the coffee. 

A few minutes later, as she bade 



















































him good-bye in 
the hall, she said, 
‘The cuckooclock 
stopped while we 
were at breakfast. 
As you said, it is 
untrustworthy.”’ 

“Utterly so,’ 
answered Mr. 
Weathertree nerv- 
ously, hurrying 
away. He was be- 
ginning to feel su- 
perstitious about 
that clock. 

Safe around the 
corner, Mr. Weath- 
ertree stopped and 
gazed back at the 
chimney of his 
house, the only 
part visible. He 
shook his head 
sadly. “‘That was 
atough one,’’ he 
said under his 
breath. ‘‘Why, I 
lied fast as a horse 
can trot. Never 
did such a thing 
before. Of course 
little fibs occas- 
ionally about when 
I got home, or 
something of that 
sort, just to make 
her happier, but 
never any such 
downright whop- 
per as that.’’ He 
was beginning to 
wish it all unsaid. 
“But of course 


’ 


’ 


her happier, too,’ 
he went on, struggling to still his 
conscience. ‘‘I shouldn't have done 
it for any other reason—she would 
worry if she knew it was lost. 
Where in the name of all things did 
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this was to make «« «What time did you get in, dear?’ she asked.’’ 


it go to? I can’t remember noticing 
it at the lodge. I recall pulling off 
my gloves before I got to the hall— 
must be I lost it then. But I saved 
her a lot of worry,’’ he continued, 
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«««Tt was almost midnight,’ replied Mr. Weathertree.’’ 


as he started down the street, really 
beginning to view his deception as 
quite a virtuous action. 

He walked on and turned in ata 
large jewelry store. He came out 
wearing a ring the exact counterpart 
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of the lost one. 
‘Rather expensive, 
but she shall never 
have it to worry 
about — never,’’ he 
murmured as he hur- 
ried to the office. 
Thoughtful, indul- 
gent, high-minded 
Mr. Weathertree! 

At luncheon Mr. 
Weathertree met 
Dick Bushnell, whom 
he had not seen for a 
week, and to him de- 
tailed the whole af- 
fair. Bushnell was a 
bachelor. ‘‘Ah, you 
married men, you 
married men!’’ he 
mused. 

‘‘Yes, we have to 
exercise a bit of—of 
diplomacy at times,”’ 
answered Mr. Weath- 
ertree, complacently. 
‘Don’t forget toback 
me up the next time 
you're at the house 
if anything . should 
happen to be said.”’ 
Dick promised. 


That evening Mr. 
Weathertree ap- 
proached his home 
somewhat nervously. 
The excitement of 
the morning was 
gone. He lacked the 
stimulus of neces- 
sity and boiling 
coffee. He turned 
back twice from 
the corner, but there was nothing 
else to do, so at last he walked up 
and entered boldly. Mrs. Weather- 


tree greeted him in the hall. Noth- 
ing about the ring. Dinner was 
served, still nothing said. Dinner 
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was half eaten—silence concerning 
the ring. He felt that he could 
stand the suspense no longer, so in a 
careless manner he said: 

“Oh, by the way, my dear; you 
see there’s the ring you thought I 
lost,’’ and he held up his finger. 

““‘Why, that’s curious, isn’t it?’’ 
said Mrs. Weathertree enigmatically. 

‘‘Not in the least,’’ answered Mr. 
Weathertree, feeling his morning con- 
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fidence returning. ‘‘I told you it 
was right in my desk.”’ 

“Still it seems curious to me, 
being only a woman, you know,” 
went on Mrs. Weathertree. ‘‘Last 
night after you had gone to the lodge 
I found your ring on the dressing- 
case.’ 

Mr. Weathertree heard the clock 
cuckooing in the hall, though it was 
ten minutes ahead of time. 





Loftus’ Proposal 


BY A. M. CHISHOLM 


**T have been watchin’ them two,”’ 
said the old fisherman, in the critical 
tone of a trained observer,,. ‘since 
early in the summer, and I do be- 
lieve they have quit backin’ and 
fillin’ and got settled to a course.”’ 

He nodded benevolently, through 
the open window of the small hotel, 
in the direction of the disappearing 
couple, and shredded a quantity of 
tobacco into the hollow of his left 
hand, preparatory to filling his pipe. 

“Some men make no more of 
askin’ a woman to have them than 
you do of orderin’ a drink,’’ said he, 
casually, regarding with great in- 


difference an atrocious water color 


of the schooner ‘‘Hilda K. Smith,”’ 
which adorned the wall. The 
listener took the hint, and after the 
drink had been sampled the fisher- 
man resumed. 

“Yes, some it comes easy to, and 
some it comes hard. Now them 
two out yonder have been together 
up’ards of six weeks, and you may 
take it from me that to-day is the 
first they’ve been on more than 
speakin’ terms. Even when I took 
"em in my boat out to Jones’s Island 
and went off and left ‘em alone, 





sayin’ I was goin’ to look for a rcef 
and wouldn't be back for two hours, 
and made it three in case of acci- 
dent, it didn’t do no good. When! 
come back, at the end of that time, 
there they was, sittin’ four feet 
apart, her tryin’ to keep awake, and 
him diggin’ holes in the grass with 
his stick. Surprisin’ lot ot holes he 
dug, and deep at that. They both 
come to me asif I was a long lost 
parent, and talked to me all the way 
back, instead of to each other, which 
was unnat’ral. If they hadn’t talked 
at all I’d have knowed it was all 
right. When he helped her out of 
the boat, he didn’t hold her hand 
longer than he had to, nor yet 
make it an excuse when she slipped, 
and if ever a woman’s ‘ace said ‘An- 
other day wasted,’ it was hers. 
Well, it’ll all be different now. 
‘“‘The slowest man I ever knowed 
in that way was Bill Loftus, which 
was the more surprisin’ as Bill was 
a chap as was old enough to know 
what he wanted, and in general 
asked for it, trustin’ to luck. He 
fell in love, as they call it, with 
Rose Secord, a fine upstandin’, 
well-sparred girl, daughter to old 














Cap'n Secord. The ‘Wakella’ was 
his last command, and afte: the 
underwriters had settled her loss, 
the Cap’n settled down ashore, to 
spend the evenin’ of his days, as the 
feller says. 

“For a long time nobody could 
tell what was the matter with Bill. 
He would act absent-minded, some- 
times leavin’ half of his liquor in the 
glass not drunk, which we nat’rally 
set down to ill health. 

““*Wot’s the matter, Bill?’ says 
Dan Prentiss, that kept the ‘Fisher- 
man’s Rest’ in them days. ‘Isn't 
your stummick right?’ 

‘**Nothin’ wrong with it,’ growls 
Bill. 

‘**Then why don’t you drink your 
liquor up?’ asks Dan. 

‘**T don’t want it,’ says Bill. 

‘* ‘Wot did you order it for, then?’ 
says Dan. 

‘‘*IT suppose I can order what I 
want, if I pay for it,’ says Bill, 
gettin’ mad. 

‘“*No, you can’t; leastwise, not 
unless you drink it,’ says Dan. ‘I’ve 
got the reputation of my house to 
consider. Wot’s any stranger to 
think, seein’ you go out, leavin’ the 
glass half full? You'll use my 
liquor decent, Bill,’ he says, ‘the 
way Providence intended, or I'll 
have to put your name on the list of 
“interdicts’’ that we can't serve.’ 

“After that, Bill finished up his 
drinks, except when he forgot, which 
wasn’t often. Mostly it was the 
other way about. He’d take a lot, 
and then go outside and squint at 
the stars, till he got a list of the 
head to starboard, from lookin’ up 
so much. 

‘“**T don’t know as any part of it’s 
goin’ to fall,’ says Steve Curry, one 
night, after he had watched Bill 
from the door till he was tired. 

“*Any of wot?’ says Bill. 

‘““*Any of the sky,’ says Steve. 
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‘Seein’ you lookin’ up at it in that 
there suspicious way, I thought it 
best not to come out, in case I got 
hit with something.’ 

‘* Vou can get hit where you are,’ 
says Bill. 

‘““*Ho!’ says Steve. 
me?’ 

“**T will,’ says Bill, makin’ at him, 
with his head to one side, as usual, 
and we had to keep ’em apart. 

““Of course, Bill wasn’t down at 
the ‘Fisherman's Rest’ every night. 
Most often he’d be up at the 
Secords’. At first he used to go 
there about twice a week, with the 
excuse that he was passin’ by to see 
a man on business, and had just 
dropped in to get the Cap’n’s opin- 
ion on what the weather was goin’ 
to be. He soon quit that, for if 
there was one thing the Cap’n 
fancied, it was himself as a weather- 
prophet. When Bill would say 
‘weather,’ the Cap’n would take him 
outdoors, and look at the glass and 
then at the sky, and tell him all 
about how he foretold the big blow 
in Honolulu, ‘long back in the ’70’s. 
That way Bill wouldn't get the 
chance to say half a dozen words to 
Rose. One night he happened in, 
and found her sittin’ alone on the 
porch, and when the Cap’n came out 
Bill had forgot all about the 
weather. When he was goin’ home 
he remembered he had forgot his 
excuse, and from that on he didn’t 
make none, and so saw less of the 
Cap’n, and missed a lot of points 
about typhoons and hurricanes that 
might have come in handy to him as 
a married man. 

“It didn’t take Rose long to see 
what Bill was comin’ after, and he 
bein’ not a bad lookin’ chap, as men 
go, and well to do, it was only 
nat’ral that she should get to think 
some of him, though, bein’ a wo- 
man, she didn’t show it at first, 


‘Who'll hit 
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thinkin’ she'd keep him in suspense 
as long as she could. That was all 
right for a while, but by the time 
Bill had been comin’ steady for 
about a year she began to wonder if 
he'd ever pop the question, and 
havin’ made up her mind she was in 
love with him, as they say, she 
wanted to help him out. The 
trouble was he wouldn't be helped. 
Rose would contrive a'! sorts of good 
chances for him, but tie wouldn’t 
take advantage of ‘em, and she got 
pretty near as desprit as he was. 

“Night after night Bill would go 
up to the house with his mind all 
made up to ask her, but somehow 
when he got alone with her his 
nerve would go back on him, and 
he’d come away swearin’ hard at 
himself. 

‘‘There was one time he came 
very near doin’ it. They was sittin’ 
together in front of the fire, one 
blowy night, and Bill had his mind 
made up more than common. 

‘“*This is better than standin’ 
watch, Miss Rose,’ he says. 

‘**Ves,’ says Rose, givin’ him a 


chance as usual, ‘I’m afraid I'd 
never make a sailor’s wife, Mr. 
Loftus. You don't know how fool- 


ish I am when any one I know is at 
sea and IJ hear the wind like it is now. 
] just get down on my knees and 
pray for them to come home safe.’ 

‘**Pray for who?’ says Bill, very 
fierce. 

‘““*For my father,’ says Rose. 
‘I'm afraid you'll think me a very 
silly girl, Mr. Loftus.’ 

‘**It won’t hurt him none,’ says 


Bill. ‘I wouldn’t worry about it if I 
was you.’ 
‘“*Hurt him?’ says Rose. ‘I 


should hope not, indeed! I don’t 
know what you mean, Mr. Loftus.’ 

‘**T mean,’ says Bill, seein’ the 
mistake he’d made, ‘that if any one 
knew you was prayin’ for him, he 
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couldn't help but come back safe.’ 

“That was pretty good for Bill, 
and he caught his breath a little, 
after he said it, bein’ afraid he’d 
gone a bit too far. 

““*Do you really think so, Mr. 
Loftus?’ says Rose, lookin’ down. 

‘**Well, of course nobody wants 
to drown,’ says Bill, makin’ a fool 
of himself, bein’ flustered over what 
he’d just said. 

“Rose was near to givin’ it up, but 
she brought the talk ‘round again to 
the fire, and how pleasant it was to 
sit by it, just them two, and hear 
the wind outside. 

‘* “After all,’ she says, ‘there is no 
place like home. Don’t you think 
so, Mr. Loftus?’ 

‘**No doubt of it,’ says Bill. ‘I 
believe I was meant for a quiet, 
peaceful life, with comforts about 
me. Sittin’ here with you, Miss 
Rose, watchin’ the fire, puts all 
sorts of thoughts into my head.’ 

‘‘Then he clears his throat, takes 
a good grip of the arms of the chair, 
and goes on. 

‘I’ve been wantin’ to ask you a 
question, Miss Rose. I've been 
wantin’ to ask you—to ask you— 
ask——’ 

““*Ves, Mr. Loftus,’ says Rose, 
very soft, ‘what is it you wanted to 
ask me?’ 

‘Bill swallered his tongue twice, 
but it was no go. 

““‘Whether your clock wasn’t 
slow,’ says he, with a gulp, it bein’ 
in front of him, which was how he 
thought of it. ‘Talkin’ of home put 
me in mind of the time. I think I 
better go home,’ he says, gettin’ up. 

““*T think so, too,’ says Rose, 
clean out of patience with him. 
‘There’s lots ‘of people like the 
clock, Mr. Loftus.’ 

‘Bill didn’t dare go near her for a 
week after that. He moped about 
and did a lot of thinking. It ended 











by his deciding he needed help for 
the job, and he picked on Jeff Cob- 
ban as the likeliest man he knew, 
Jeff havin’ a takin’ way with women, 
and a sister in the millinery business. 
Bill got him by himself one night, 
and after buyin’ him three drinks, 
told him he was thinkin’ of gettin’ 
married and wanted to know how to 
go about it. 

‘*T should get a woman, if I was 
you,’ says Jeff, ‘a blind one, or one 
extra short-sighted, and ask her on 
a rainy day, or at night. Maybe 
she'd have you, and maybe not. 
Perhaps it would be better, with 
your looks, to write.’ 

‘“*T never thought of writin’,’ 
says Bill, too much in earnest to 
take heed of Jeff's chaff, ‘but I'd 
rather not. Seems too much like 
askin’ for a berth.’ 

‘**So it is,’ says Jeff, ‘a berth as 


mate. Don't you think you'll be 
skipper, because you won't. But if 
you mean it I'll help you. What is 


it you want me to do?’ 

‘**T want to ask her to marry me,’ 
says Bill, ‘and I don’t seem able to 
do it. I want to know how to go 
about makin’ love to her, proper.’ 

‘**Ain’t you never done it before?’ 
asks Jeff. 

‘This is 
says Bill. 

‘**Tell her how blue her eyes is,’ 
says Jeff. 

‘“«*They ain't blue; they're black,’ 
says Bill. 

‘“*And wot a small hand she’s 
got, and a foot and a ankle; and 
how little she goes ‘round the waist, 
and how a wind would blow her away 
like a apple blossom,’ Jeff goes on. 

‘**She’s a sizable woman,’ says 
Bill. ‘All that’s fool nonsense.’ 

‘Ts it?’ says Jeff. ‘Well, maybe 


different, somehow,’ 


you know best, but I thought you 
asked me what to tell her.’ 
‘**T want to know how to ask her 
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to marry me,’ says Bill. ‘I have 
gone to see her night after night, 
with my mind made up solid, but 
when the time comes I can’t do it, 
and act like a nat’ral born fool.’ 

‘“‘*That ain't surprisin’,’ says Jeff, 
‘not as surprisin’ as if you was to not 
act like one.’ 

“Bill tells him if he is willin’ to 
help him, all right, and if not, to say 
so and be done with it, and after 
talkin’ matters over, they agreed the 
best way was for Jeff to go with Bill, 
and show him howto go about his 
courtin’ in good style. 

“Next night they went up to 
Cap'n Secord’s together. Rose was 
considerable surprised at Bill 
bringin’ any one with him, for that 
wasn't his way, but she set to work 
to entertain ‘em. Jeff did all the 
talkin’, and Bill sat back and saw 
how he managed it. 

‘Jeff told her how he had _ in- 
tended coming to see her for a long 
time, but business had prevented 
him, though all the while he was 
thinkin’ of her. Rose thought he 
was extra polite, and only lyin’, but 
when he said her eyes put him in 
mind of black di’monds in a saucer 
of milk, she wondered if he was 
crazy, and had thoughts of callin’ her 
father. Then, seein’ Bill listenin’ 
with all his ears, she began to see 
what was up, and thought she’d give 
him a lesson, too. So she acted up 
to Jeff as if she liked it, and Bill 
began to look pretty black at him, 
though it was all for his benefit. 

““*You must see to -this room 
yourself, Miss Rose,’ says Jeff, 
takin’ a look around him, ‘things 
bein’ so clean and tasty about it. 
Everything in perfec’ taste,’ says he, 
lookin’ wishful at the Cap’n’s pipe, 
that was lyin’ atop of the Book 
o’ Common Prayer, on a little 
table. 

‘*T cleaned and dusted it myself 
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to-day,’ says Rose, feelin’ pleased 
at the compliment. 
‘“*Wot,’ says Jeff, ‘not with them 


little hands? Don’t tell me you 
done it, not the picters and all!’ 
‘**The whole room,’ says Rose, 


noddin’. 

‘**It’s too hard for you,’ says Jeff, 
‘far too hard for a frail, willowy one 
like you. I think I can see you 
a-doin’ of it,’ he goes on, ‘standin’ 
on a chair, with a feather-duster, 
whackin’ at the picters, with your 
skirt lifted, showin’ a little foot like 
a mouse, and a glimpse of——’ 

‘**Mr. Cobban!’ says Rose, color- 
in’ up. 

‘“*Well, maybe not that high,’ 
says Jeff, turnin’ his head, as Bill 
growled at him, ‘but your little 
waist, bendin’ this way and that, as 
if it was a vine lookin’ for a oak to 
twine ‘round.’ Jeff always had the 
gift o’' the gab, and he was cuttin’ 
loose to show Bill what he could do 
if he tried. 

“**VYou shouldn’t talk that way,’ 
says Rose. 

“How can I help it,’ 
‘when the darts from them twin orbs 
is piercin’ my heart? Dear harbor 
lights to guide me home in fair 
weather or foul!’ he says, just as the 
Cap'n came through the door lookin’ 
for his pipe, which was just as well, 
for Bill was fit to murder him. 

‘*You can't depend on harbor 
lights alone,’ says the Cap'n, ‘par- 
tic'larly if the weather is_ thick. 
Bell buoys and horns will help you 
a lot ina fog, but there’s no tellin’ 
wot minute some slab-sided, wall- 
eyed beast of a liner, with mails 
aboard, will ram you to kingdom 
come. They think they’re the only 
craft afloat,’ says he, pickin’ up his 

pipe from off the Book o’ Common 
Prayer, and huntin’ for a match. 

“That broke up the’ evenin’, 
because the Cap’n sat down and 


says he, 
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talked weather, and at last Jeff, not 
bein’ able to stand it, got up to go, 
and, of course, so did Bill. 

‘“‘When they got out of hearin’ of 
the house, Bill turned on Jeff quite 
savage, and asked him wot he meant 
by insultin’ a woman before him, 
which was rather hard on Jeff, seein’ 
he had been doin’ his best to show 
Bill how to court the girl. Jeff said 
he had never insulted a woman in 
his life, and as for what he had said 
to Rose, it was all out of friendliness 
for Bill, and she had liked it. 

‘“*That may be,’ says Bill, ‘but 
don’t do it no more.’ 

““*Not likely,’ says Jeff, ‘when 
this is all the thanks I get. I ain't 
namin’ no names, but wot any wo- 
man can see in a lop-eared, clam- 
mouthed, red-headed, bent-faced 
swab like you, beats my time.’ 

‘Well,’ says Biil, after listenin’ 
to him through, ‘if you didn’t insult 
her you meant to, which is near 
enough for me.’ 

‘Then they went at it proper, and 
it was a week afore either of ‘em 
cared to come out, except after dark. 

“Well, that showed Bill he'd have 
to depend on himself, and nobody 
else, but when he came to do it he 
couldn’t say anything more than if 
Jeff had never showed him how. 
That bein’ so, he was fairly stranded, 
until one night he came down to the 
‘Fisherman's Rest,’ after havin’ 
spent most of the day with the mate 
of the ‘Twin Sisters,’ that was in 
from Rio and Kingston, with coffee 
and rum. What with the drinks 

he’d had with him, and some more 
besides to forget his troubles, he got 
feelin’ as if he was seventeen feet 
high and six across, and when hed 
finished up his fourth glass he lights 
a cigar, rakin’ it up out o’ the 
corner of his mouth, claps on his 
hat and goes up to ask Rose. 

“He had some little trouble with 
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the gate, which wouldn’t open from 
the side the hinges was on, but he 
got up to the house, havin’ walked 
through only two flower beds on the 
way. He rung the bell till he was 
tired, but no one came. He had 
some thoughts of kickin’ in the 
door, but any lights he 
made up his mind the folks must be 
out, and sat down to finish his smoke 
and wait. He drew up a chair on 
the porch and was almost asleep 
when the noise of a man comin’ up 
the steps roused him. 

‘**Ho!’ says he, makin’ sure it was 
the Cap'n, ‘you’ve come back at 
last.’ 

‘““*That is not Captain Secord, is 
it?’ says the man. 

‘**No, it ain’t,’ says Bill, ‘and if 
you ain’t him either, wot are we 
both here for?’ 

‘‘The man came over close, and 
then Bill saw it was the minister 
around making a call, so he sat up 
very straight and began to wonder if 
he could talk the same way, and of 
course the more he tried to act sober 
the worse he got 

“Why, it is Mr. Loftus,’ says the 
minister. ‘I might have expected 
to see you, knowing the attraction 
there is here. The influence of a 
woman draws us like a potent lode- 
stone, whither she wills. Like a 
potent lode-stone,’ says he again, as 
if he liked the sound of the words. 

‘**Not at all,’ says Bill, not under- 
standin’ him very well, but thinkin’ 
he should say something. 

‘“*Oh, you don’t mean that,’ says 
the minister. ‘I think you will be 
needing my services one of these 
days, and perhaps before very long.’ 

‘‘ “It won't matter much to me who 
reads the service,’ says Bill, thinking 
of his funeral. 

‘““*Well, in that case,’ says the 
minister, ‘I should esteem it a priv- 
ilege to do so. It would, if you will 
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permit me to say so, be the wisest 
thing you could do.’ 
“Would it?’ says Bill. 


my troubles 


‘Well, I 
suppose all would be 
over then.’ 

‘No doubt you 
happy,’ says the minister. 

‘I may be,’ says Bill, doubtful 
like.” ‘It depends on where! go to, 
I suppose.’ 

‘* “The companionship would make 
even the worst place pleasant,’ says 
the minister. 

‘“*There’s something in_ that,’ 
says Bill, ‘though it seems odd to 
hear you say so. I dessay I should 
meet a lot of chaps there as I’ve 
knowed.’ 

‘“““They’d be delighted to see 
you,’ says the minister, wonderin’ 
where he was thinkin’ of movin’ to. 

‘“*Do you think we’d know each 
other?’ asks Bill. 

‘“*Why not?’ says the minister. 

‘Well,’ says Bill, ‘they say it’s a 
big place, and crowded. We 
wouldn’t have no bodies, and it 
bein’ awful hot, and a lot of smoke 
from the brimstone, it might be hard 
to know a friend.’ 

‘‘The minister looked at Bill, won- 
derin’ if he was crazy. 

‘**What are you talkin’ about, any- 
way?’ says he. 

‘“*About dyin’, and the _ burial 
service, and goin’ to that place you 
spoke of a minute ago,’ says Bill. 

“““T was speakin’ of performing 
the marriage ceremony, Mr. Loftus,’ 
says the minister, very much 
shocked. ‘I regret to hear you 
speak of serious matters in that tone 
of levity. And I also regret to 
observe, Mr. Loftus,’ says he, for he 
was sittin’ to leeward of him, ‘that 
you have been drinking. I am 
grieved, deeply grieved. I did not 
think to see you in this condition, 
Mr. Loftus.’ 

‘“**That’s all right,’ says Bill, very 
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dignified. ‘I may be a little in the 
wind to-night, but ord’nar’ly I can 
carry more than I have now, quite 
comfortable. It must be my stum- 
mick is tender, and wants humoring. 
What I'll have before I take any 
more will be some pickles and liver, 
and hard-boiled eggs with a little 
ale. After I’ve had that you won't 
be able to tell but wot I’m a Blue 
Ribboner.’ 

‘* “How would it be,’ says the min- 
ister, who was a good sort at bottom, 
‘if you went and got those things 
before Captain Secord and the ladies 
returned? Don’t you think it would 
be better to call on them some other 
night?’ 

‘“When it was put that way to him 
by a preacher, Bill couldn’t very 
well say no, especially as he was 
gettin’ dry again, so him and the 
minister locked arms and went away 
together. He was a good sort, was 
the minister, as I said afore. 

“When he came to think it all 
over the next day, sittin’ where the 
wind would blow cool on his head, 
Bill couldn’t see that he'd got any 
further with his courtin’, and he 
didn’t know whether to be glad or 
sorry he hadn't seen Rose. He 
made sure he'd have asked her, but 
he was doubtful what answer he'd 
have got. 

‘The upshot of it was that he saw 
something had to be done, so he 
bought a ring, and went straight up 
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to the house with it, not givin’ him- 
self time to get afraid. As soon as 
he got Rose to herself he pulled it 
out of his pocket. 

‘**Here’s a little I've 
brought you,’ says he, handin’ it to 
her. 

‘*But I can’t take a present like 
that from you, Mr. Loftus,’ says she. 

‘Try it on, anyway,’ says Bill, 
and Rose slipped it on the third 
finger. 

‘“‘It fits beautifully,’ says she, 
makin’ a motion to take it off again. 

“Bill reached out and caught her 
hand. 

‘**Let it stay,’ he says. 

‘**Do you mean it?’ asks Rose. 

‘**T do,’ says Bill. 

‘**Well,’ says she, drawin’ a long 
breath, ‘you are the slowest old dear, 
and you may kiss me if you want to.’ 

‘For all Bill was so slow in his 
courtin’, it didn’t take him long after 
that to get married, havin’ Rose to 
encourage him, and the minister 
spliced ’em. 

‘**T hope,’ says he to Bill, after he 
had kissed the bride, ‘that you won't 
ever think I should have read the 
other service.’ 

‘‘And for all Rose’s questions she 
could never get her husband to tell 
her what the minister meant. They 
have eleven children now, and 
there’s no tellin’ what Bill thinks, 
but he knows enough to keep it to 
hisself.”’ 


present 





‘She had dreamed how his coming 
would stir her soul, 

As the ocean is stirred by the wild 

storm's strife; 
He brought her the balm of a heav- 
enly calm, 

And a peace that crowned her 

life!” 
—Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 

‘David!’ Margery cried. ‘“‘It has 
come again!”’ 

David laid a bulky parcel down on 
the hall stand, and proceeded to 
divest himself of his spring over- 
coat. ‘‘What has come?” he asked. 

‘‘Why, the rose, of course! You've 


not forgotten that this is my birth- 
day!”’ 

He laughed, taking up the parcel. 
‘‘Does this look as if I had forgot- 
ten?’’ he asked. 

Her pout vanished. 


She was one 
of those rare individuals who can 
pout and look charming. But then, 
she looked charming at all times. 
And David McLeod, for al] his un- 
successful wooing, was not one 
lightly to surrender his prize in the 
person of this old schoolmate of his, 
who so persistently refused to be 
more to him than a friend. Well, 
at least there was no one else, he 
had been in the habit of telling him- 
self these five years back. If Mar- 
gery did not love him, there was no 
other man whom she did love. 
And she would love him yet, he 
vowed, setting his stubborn lips 
hard with a good deal of Scotch de- 
termination bolstering up his pas- 
sionate desire. 

Then, three years ago, an incident 


had occurred that had set Margery’s 
romantic mind flashing forward in 
pursuit of prismatic possibilities. A 
rose had come to her, a_ beautiful 
rose, ivory white and perfect. It lay 
in a long box of fretted silver, on a 
bed of snowy velvet. And on the 
card enclosed was written the date, 
and the solitary line: 

“Oh, love, my love! if you loved 
but me!”’ 

At first the girl had fancied that 
the date of its receipt being synony- 
mous with that of her birthday, was 
a mere coincidence. But the next 
year the same mysterious gift was 
received—only the second time it 
was a pink and fragrant rose which 
she beheld. The exquisite case was 
similar to the first, and the line of 
verse was again enclosed. Now, it 
seemed there was a third! 

‘‘Don’t let us go in there!’’ Mar- 
gery whispered. ‘‘The boys are 
there, and some of Mamma’s 
friends.’ She turned to the library 
on the right. He followed her into 
the lighted room and closed the 
door. ‘‘What have you brought 
me, you dear old David?” 

‘*Books,’’ he said, ‘‘of course! 
One is always safe in bringing books 
—to you. And this is a pretty nice 
edition, I take it!”’ 

‘‘Nice! It’s—it’s stunning!’’ She 
clasped her hands in unfeigned de- 
light at sight of the twelve little vol- 
umes in their beautiful binding. 
‘‘And just the poet I wanted in a 
complete edition! David, you’re— 
you're-—the best ever!”’ 


He smiled rather grimly. ‘‘I am— 
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eh? What about the other fellow?’’ 

Did he really mind because she 
had talked so much about the veiled 
identity of the unseen admirer who 
for three successive years had sent 
her a glorious flower and a lovely 
line of poetry? Nonsense! David 
had too much sense to mind her 
caring! She had never known him 
to appear hurt at anything she said- 
except once. He was asking her to 
tell him why she would not—or could 
not—love him. 

“Oh, David,’ she had answered 
with a burst of candor that somewhat 
surprised herself, ‘“‘I don’t quite 
know for sure! But it must be 


because you're so abominably lit- 


eral. You're so deplorably prac- 
tical. You're so—so——”"’ 

‘Desperately dull!’’ he had con- 
cluded quickly. ‘“‘Thanks awfully, 
Margery!” 

“IT didn’t say that!’’ she had re- 
turned as quickly. ‘‘What I mean 
is that you’re not romantic. And 
I've always wanted some romance 
connected with my love affair.”’ 

“You're right!’’ he had assented 
gloomily. ‘‘I couldn’t think up any- 
thing romantic to do or say in a 
month of Sundays. So I suppose 
I'll have to step aside one of these 
days for some chap who can. But 
until you tell me yourself that he has 
arrived, Margery, I’m going to keep 
on coming to see you, and loving 
you, and hoping to win you—just 
the same!”’ 

And he had done as he said he 
would. Indeed, no one could accuse 
him of lack of perseverance. He 
saw other suitors come and go. In 
a way Margery came to depend on 
him a great deal, and he liked that. 
But he feared that, although she sent 
others away, she was not really per- 
mitting him to come nearer’ The 
brotherly attitude accorded ill with 
his ardor, but he knew that the 
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worth of this woman he hoped to 
win was above rubies, and he told 
himself the day must come when the 
flame that burned in his own heart 
would ignite and consume her ap- 
parent indifference. If her delighted 
receipt of her yearly birthday re- 
membrance aroused in him any feel- 
ing save that of curiosity, she was 
not made aware of the fact. But 
to-night, when she brought him the 
long, narrow box of fretted silver, 
she was conscious that he was re- 
garding her gravely—almost fur- 
tively, she fancied. The knowledge 
brought a flush of scarlet to her 
cheek. And her lids drooped until 
they lay back against that glow, as 
she turned back the lid of the box. 

‘“‘Look!"’ she said. ‘‘It is crimson 
this year!’’ In its framing of deli- 
cate emerald leaves it lay against 
the spotless velvet lining, darkly, 
richly, gloriously red. 

“The color of love!"’ he mur- 
mured. So compelling his glance, 
she was forced to look up at him. 

“Ts it?’’ she faltered. ‘‘] —I——"’ 
She broke off helplessly. 

She had never before been embar- 
rassed in his presence. That was 
one of the reasons why he had some- 
times doubted his ultimate success. 
Now he read her emotion aright. 

““Margery,’’ he said, ‘‘confess! 
You’re becoming tremendously 
interested in the man who sends you 
a rose on each succeeding birthday. 
Is it not so?”’ 

She had always been frank with 
him. She looked up at him frankly 
now—but timidly. He told himself 
that she was still absurdly young for 
all her assumption of womanhood, 
and her twenty-two years. 

‘‘It's—the romance of it, David!"’ 

Big, and strong, and stalwart, he 
looked down on the slender young 
figure in the dull blue gown, with the 
radiance from the clustered lights 
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««He waited, speaking no word 
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overhead falling on her bright,braided 
hair, her flushed, youthful face, the 
charming curve of her chin where 
it rounded into the full white 
throat. 


“I know, dear,’’ he said gently. 


“You think that a man who could 
express. admiration in so poetic a 
qualities you 


fashion might have 
would admire.”’ 

Her countenance kindled suddenly 
into smiles and dimples. 

“IT know it, David!’ She quite 
forgot that she might again be hurt- 
ing him. ‘‘Ever since the first came 
I have been wondering what he was 
like—who he might be! I’ve been 
wondering what there was about me 
to attract one who must possess such 
fine perception of that which would 
afford pleasure, such charming senti- 
ment, such gracious gallantry! And 


paused breathlessly. She 

waited for him to speak. Accus- 
tomed to aid her in all things, would 
he assist her in this? 

“You wish,’’ he said quietly, ‘‘to 
meet the donor— personally?”’ 

‘That I may thank him—yes.”’ 

There was a silence—a_ silence 
fraught with agitation. Then David 
McLeod said slowly: 

‘“You—may be—disappointed!”’ 

“IT shall not!’ she. cried im- 
pulsively. “I shall not be disap- 
pointed! I have thought of him so 
often and so long, I shall—be glad! 


I know I shall behold in the eyes of 
the man who has sent me these roses 
of romance, that which I _ have 
lacked, have looked for — have 
longed for!’’ She paused again— 
her breath now coming fast. 

‘‘IT hope so,’’ McLeod said gravely. 

He leaned over the box on the 
table—pressed a tiny spring hidden 
in the carven tracery. A flat drawer 
flew out—a little photograph lay 
within. She snatched it up. A 
man’s face looked back at her, a 
face calm, steady, sweet, a trifle sad 
perhaps, but full of strength and 
loyalty. ‘‘You!” she _ panted. 
‘David—you!”’ 

He waited, speaking no word, as a 
man may await the sentence of his 
death—or the granting of his soul's 
desire. And inhis eyes she beheld, 
indeed, not only romance, but pas- 
sion—and power. At which latter, 
being but a woman afterall, her 
heart throbbed in sudden, involun- 
tary surrender. 

‘“‘David,’’ she admitted brokenly, 
“TI think I have been loving you all 
the time!. I used to wish it was only 
you who had done—who could doa 
thing like this — —”’ 

She broke off—her eyes wet. 

‘You're a foolish little girl,’’ he 
whispered, and gathered her close in 
his hungry arms. 

‘I know it, but,’’ and she sparkled 
up at him, ‘‘you are wise enough for 
both—you dear old David!”’ 











Timberline inspected Lianecourt 
sharply as he entered the dining- 
room of the Sargent House, although 
it did not seem to do so. It merely 
threw at him careless and fleeting 
glances which did not linger and 
dwell like those of a bucolic com- 
munity, but passed horizontally and 
indifferently on like those of cos- 
mopolitans in general. A Rocky 
Mountain mining-camp can never be 
sufficiently small and remote to be 
bucolic in its methods. 

In fact, Timberline knew all about 
Lianecourt already. It had _ in- 
spected him more fully an hour be- 
fore, as he came in on the stage, 
noting, as he rode, the tents gleam- 
ing whitely here and there, sure 
evidence of a nascent boom. 

Timberline had had a boom once 
before, ten years ago. Rich ore 
had been discovered in a number of 
places, but not a single one of the 
claims staked all over the surround- 
ing hillsides had ever panned out. 
It gained the reputation of a pock- 
ely, uncertain, deceptive camp, 
which could never be made to pay 
the cost of development. The 
swiftly-coming population deserted 
it as swiftly, and the little knot of 
life in the center of the camp for 
years had been surrounded by a 
desolate cordon of empty, crumbling 
cabins. The camp, convinced that 
it had the stuff, if it could only be 
gotten out, had labored sullenly and 
ineffectually for years against its 
black eye. ‘‘Capital!’’ was Timber- 
line’s cry, as a man dying in the 
desert gasps ‘‘Water!’’ with his last 
breath. 

Now, however, the camp was 
picking up. Certain discoveries, 
the value of which could not be dis- 
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puted, had lent a sudden, dizzy value 
to all the holes in the ground which 
had lain abandoned for years. The 
deserted cabins had fille again, one 
by one, till tents began to appear on 
Main street once more, in the happy 
way of days gone by. As yet it was 
all hope and grubstaking. Timber- 
line was so far from the railroad that 
nothing in it could be worked at a 
profit. Every ton of ore which had 
thus far gone down the valley on 
burros’ backs had been shipped at a 
loss. But this was only because the 
little “‘jerkwater’’ branch to Timber- 
line had been closed for the last 
eight years. 

Could the branch be _ reopened, 
several claims now producing stead- 
ily could ship at a profit, and Tim- 
berline was made. The camp had 
been working feverishly with the D 
L. & P. people for months back, 


without encouragement and_=ap- 
parently without effect. It would 


cost almost as much to repair the 
branch and put it in shape as to 
build it new. But Lianecourt knew 
that the management had at last 
resolved to reopen the line. This 
decision had been reached not 
twenty-four hours before. Liane- 
court was cousin to a director, and 
had the news within an_ hour. 
Within another hour he was on his 
way to Timberline. Lianecourt had 
some money, but he was not averse 
to making more, and he thought he 
knew how. 

He was tired now, after his thirty- 
mile stage ride, and hungry with the 
gentle appetite of a wolf in January. 
He applied himself to the hot bis- 
cuit and fried prairie-chicken for 
which the Sargent House was fa 
mous, and for twenty minutes 01 
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thereabouts enjoyed himself exceed- 
ingly. But he was not too busy or 
too happy to look and listen. He 
istened to the men who surrounded 
the long table at which he sat; but 
he looked at Dell. 

Dell was one of the institutions of 
Timberline. With the departure of 
the last boom Mr. Sargent had died, 
leaving Mrs. Sargent without money 
enough to get away from the place. 
But the woman who can and will 
cook a good meal shall never want. 
Mrs. Sargent was a natural cook, 
and regaled her guests with the 
products of genius. Out of all the 
lean years of Timberline’s famine 
she had managed to carve and fry 
and broil a sustenance; and Dell 
waited on table. 

Lianecourt did not know all this, 
but he thought he had never seen 
just such a waitress. She waited on 
the long table full of flannel-shirted 
men, like a goddess dispensing re- 
freshments to welcome guests. She 
smiled and joked with each, yet 
their respect encompassed her like a 
veil. Her step up and down the 
long dining-room was free and 
swinging. Her cream and rose and 
gold beauty furnished a feast for the 
eye, while her hands brought that 
for the palate. Dell had been raised 
on mountain ozone, work enough to 
keep her reasonably busy, and male 
adoration; a combination apt to pro- 
duce an interesting type. 

Lianecourt sat after the rest had 
gone, an indulgence which he 
thought he might take, as he had 
‘ome last. He looked up at Dell 
gravely. ‘‘Lots of mining talk 
around this table,’’ he said. 

Dell's delicious lips parted frankly 
over her pretty teeth. ‘‘Any amount 
of it,’’ she answered. 

An inflection in her voice made 
him glance at her sharply. ‘‘You 


don’t believe in it all?’’ he said. 
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The girl did not answer. 

“You don’t believe in it all?’’ he 
repeated insistently. 

A shade of trouble clouded her 
hazel eyes. 

“Don’t make me answer,”’ said 
she. 

“Why not?’’ insisted Lianecourt. 

‘‘Because,’’ she replied, hesitat- 
ingly, ‘‘you’re a possible investor. 
I don’t know as you've come here to 
invest. I don’t know anything 
about you. But you're a possibility, 
and these men are my friends. 
They need the money, heaven 
knows, and I wouldn’t have the 
heart to spoil any deal they might 
be able to make.”’ 

‘“‘But,”’ said Lianecourt gently, 
‘“‘would you like to see me done 
up?” 

Again the flitting shade of trouble. 
‘‘They do do up strangers horribly, 
sometimes,’ she murmured. 

‘“‘And then laugh about it after- 
wards, don’t they?”’ 

““Ye-es,’’ reluctantly. 

Lianecourt put his arms on the 
table and leaned toward her. ‘‘See 
here,’’ said he, ‘‘I want inside infor- 
mation in this camp. I’m not en- 
tirely ignorant of rock or of men. 
But I know very well I cannot find 
out in two or three days what the 
people here know. This camp 
knows what things in it are good 
and what are not. You must know 
the camp’s opinion, in the center of 
things as you are in this hotel. 
Give me the camp's opinion, that’s 
alll ask. You won't regret it.”’ 

He held her with direct, insistent 
gaze, but reluctance and trouble still 
lingered in her face. 

“There are lots of good things in 
camp,” she said, slowly. 

‘What are they?’’ 

“You heard them talking about 
them at the supper table,’’ she re- 
plied. ‘‘Dave Swingle’s got a good 
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Found ore at 
Shipping from it 
now. Ed Burton's ‘Little Mollie’ 
is a good claim. Found the vein 
between the blue and the dolomite, 
and it grows richer as he goes on.”’ 

Lianecourt recalled both the men, 
two of the loudest talkers at the sup- 
per table. But the girl’s manner 
was not convincing 

“Are these the best 
camp?’’ he said, quietly. 

The girl’s face suddenly cleared. 
She rose and attitude to 
depart. 

“Mr. Lianecourt,’’ said she, ‘“‘I 
tell you honestly I don’t feel right 
to give my friends away. And yet 
—well—some way I don’t like to see 
you taken in,’’ her eyelids drooped 
for a second. “‘I'll give you just 
one tip. The talk you heard at the 
table was all for your benefit. All 


the grass 
himself 


thing. 


roots. 


things in 


stood in 


the talk you hear will be for your 


benefit; and there'll be plenty of it. 
Now just remember one thing. The 
men that have got the really good 
things in this camp are not talking 
about them. They’re hanging on 
till the branch is Then 
there'll be ten buyers to one now. 
No man that’s got a good thing 
wants to sell now. Just remember 
that.’’ And she vanished through 
the kitchen door. 

Lianecourt stayed about 
camp, listening to everything. He 
listened at the hotel, at the table 
and in the office. He listened in 
Sweeney's bar, and said nothing. 
He walked down the street with one 
prospector after another, and he 
rode with them to their hoies in the 
ground, and still said nothing. At 
the end of two days he outstayed the 
rest at the supper table again. After 
they were all gone he said, ‘‘Miss 
Dell, will you take a horseback trip 
with me to-morrow?"’ 


“Where?” said the girl. 


opened. 


the 
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‘I don't exactly know,” said the 
city man, watching her. ‘“‘I'll fur 
nish the horses, but you'll have to 
furnish the guide. I want you to 
take me up to Story McClaren’s 
claim.”’ 

The girl did not answer for a mo- 
ment. Then, ‘‘Why don’t you get 
Story McClaren to take you up?”’ 
she said. 

‘“‘Because he won’t,’’ said Liane- 
court, still watching her; ‘‘he won't 
even talk to me about it. Will you 
take me up there? You won't 
regret it.’’ 

The hazel eyes flashed out on him. 

“You've used that expression 
twice to me,”’ said she. ‘‘What do 
you mean by ‘You'll not regret it’?”’ 

Lianecourt was confused. 

‘“‘T don’t mean anything wrong,”’ 
said he, a trifle awkwardly. ‘‘I 
mean simply that you know inside 
affairs in this camp and I don’t. If 
you'll help me to get what I want 
here, and for the price I want to 
pay, I'll give you a percentage on 
the deal. That's business and it’s 
square.” 

The hazel eyes were blazing at 
him now, quietly but fixedly. 

‘‘And I want you to understand, 
Mr. Lianecourt,’’ said she, ‘‘that 
I’m not in that kind of business. I 
help my mother run the Sargent 
House. That’s my business. If I 
do anything of the kind you ask, it’s 
because I don’t want to see a guest 
of hers taken in. Is that under- 
stood ?”’ 

“It is, Miss Dell,’’ replied Liane- 
court, ‘‘and I beg your pardon for 
having suggested anything’ un- 
pleasant. If you help me, then, I 
will try to be your friend in some 
other way; some way that will not 
be unpleasant to you. Is _ that 
right?” 

He watched her, 
lids drooped again, 


and the white 
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‘‘All right,’’ she said gaily, ‘‘we’'ll 
take a horseback ride in the morn- 
ing. We'll get an early start, so no 
one will see us leave.’ 

They started as the pink streak 
behind Bald Mountain began to 
deepen into saffron. That morning 
ride was like a bit of fairyland. The 
trail wound up and up, climbing 
huge mountain sides, skirting sheer 
precipices. Giant peaks encircled 
them solemnly. The sunshine was 
molten, the air heady, like wine. 
The girl beside him, in her green 
habit and little leather gauntlets, 
was the spirit of the hills. The 
habit was patched, the gauntlets 
shabby. But they fitted, and as he 
watched her on the trail ahead of 
him he saw with what stately grace 
she would ride in some eastern park, 
lid fortune take her there. 

‘‘Now for it,” 
over her shoulder. ‘‘This is 
point where we leave the 
Think you can ride it?”’ 

He nodded. ‘‘If you can,’’ he 
said. 

She turned her bronco straight up 
the mountain side, digging in her 
spur. The horse’s head was straight 
above her, and she leaned forward 
and clung to his mane to keep from 
slipping over his tail, and so rode 
scrambling up the bank, his hoofs 
dislodging clods and_ stones at 
every step. Lianecourt followed 
her breathlessly, expecting every 
instant that both horses would siip 
bodily back to the trail below. 

He emerged over the edge of the 
bank to find himself on a little 
plateau, a bit of grassy mountain 
park. A man stood facing them, a 
startled look on his face, his hand 
on the gun that leaned on the rock 
beside him. 

“It’s all 


the 
trail. 


Aren't 
called 


Story. 


right, 
going to shoot me, are you?”’ 
the girl gaily. 


she laughed gaily 
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“Oh, that you, Dell?’’ said Mc- 
Claren. ‘‘Of course you're all 
right.”’ 

He shook hands with Lianecourt. 
‘‘Mustn’t mind apparent unfriendli- 
ness,’’ he said. ‘‘Asageneral thing 
I don’t care to have strangers com- 
ing around. Don't care to have to 
work this claim with Winchesters.”’ 

“Story McClaren,”’ said Dell, “‘is 
dinner ready?”’ 

“You bet it is, Dell,’’ replied Mc- 
Claren. ‘‘It’s just ready to dish. 
There’s the spring, and there's the 
towel. No, Miss Sargent, it is not a 
gunny sack. It'sa flour sack. No, 
the lettering will not come off. It’s 
been boiled. Just step into the par- 
lor and make yourselves at home 
while I put dinner on the table.”’ 

He strode off to the tiny log cabin, 
and the two drank from the bub- 
bling, icy spring, and then washed 
their faces in it, sharing the flour 
sack mirthfully for drying purposes. 
Dell was insisting that a portion of 
the blue ‘‘Minneapolis Best’’ had 
imprinted itself on the city man’s 
face, despite the previous boiling, 
and defying him, in the absence of 
a mirror, to prove her false, when 
McClaren called them to dinner. 

There were venison steak, and 
fried grouse, and hot biscuit, and 
canned peaches, and coffee. 

‘I say, do you live like this every 
day?’’ demanded Lianecourt, as the 
enticing morsels, seasoned with the 
kind of ozone that grows above Tim- 
berline, slipped deliciously down. 

“Not unless I happen to get a 
deer or a bird,’’ said McClaren. ‘“‘I 
don’t have any time to hunt, just 
have to take °em when they walk up 
and ask me to. This was a little 
spike buck that came down to pay 
me aca!l. Walked up and stuck his 
nose in the door. His mother's 
just got a new family, and doesn’t 
have time to tend to him any more. 
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The mule deer summer up in the 
hills right back of here. ‘Gainst the 
law to shoot ‘em now, but if one 
comes at you you have to defend 
yourself.”’ 

‘‘These biscuit are prime, too,” 
said Lianecourt. 

“Oh, that’s because you're hun- 
gry,’’ said McClaren modestly. 

‘Story probably mixed ’em in the 
dishpan; didn’t you, Story?”’ said 
Dell. 

‘‘No, it was the fryingpan,”’ said 
Story seriously, and sur- 
prised when Dell laughed immoder- 
ately. 

The good dinner was followed by 
good cigars, and much interesting 
conversation. But finally Lianecourt 


seemed 


flicked his stub out of the open door 
and said, ‘‘Could I have a look at 
your mine, Mr. McClaren?”’ 

“Oh, I don’t think there’s any- 
thing in there to interest you,”’ 


said 
McClaren, uneasily. 

‘‘Now, Story McClaren, don’t be a 
crank,’’ said Dell. ‘Here I've 
brought Mr. Lianecourt all the way 
up here, and you're going to send us 
away without a look at that claim.” 

McClaren rose resignedly. ‘“‘If 
Dell says so it’s got to go, I sup- 
pose,’’ said he. ‘‘She brings you 
cold coffee and burnt steak at the 
Sargent House if you don’t do as she 
orders.”” 

He led the way to a small tunnel, 
running a short distance into the 
mountain side, its mouth hidden 
behind shrubbery. 

“The Bluebell,’’ said he, as if 
introducing somebody. 

At the end of the tunnel they 
found a mass of broken rock. 

‘‘Put in a shot here just before 
dinner,’’ said McClaren; ‘“‘haven’t 
looked at it yet. Might as well cart 
it out.”’ 

He got a wheelbarrow, and he and 
Lianecourt loaded it with the broken 
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rock and took it out to daylight. 
Lianecourt looked it over carefully 
and picked out two or three pieces. 

‘Getting much of this?’’ he asked. 

“A little,’’ replied McClaren. 
“That's the reason I keep that 
handy.’’ He nodded toward the 
gun. 

There was free gold visible all 
over the bits of rock Lianecourt had 
picked out. 

‘I’m sacking it all,’’ said Mc- 
Claren; ‘‘want to see?’’ He led the 
way to the cabin and hauled three 
small ore sacks from under the bed. 
He untied one, and showed the free 
gold ore within. 

‘“‘All like that,’’ he said; ‘“‘after 
we get the branch opened it will pay 
to work the dump. But not now. 
I'm sorting this out, little by little, 
and packing it down the hill my- 
self, and sending it out by express. 
It’s all I can do till we get the road, 
and I don’t know when that'll be.”’ 
He gave the long sigh of hope 
deferred. 

Dell had stayed behind when the 
two men reéntered the cabin. She 
strayed along the edge of the mesa, 
picking the purple columbines that 
waved their adventurous little heads 
far out over the precipice. Every 
now and again she glanced back at 
the cabin door, where the men 
talked long and earnestly. She 
could see Lianecourt arguing ear- 
nestly. She could see McClaren 
shake his head doubtfully. When 
Lianecourt finally sprang up and 
came towards her, she went to meet 
him, with the great bunch of colum- 
bines laying their lavender petals 
against the delicate bloom of her 
cheek. Her hazel eyes were keen 
and eager. 

‘““‘Well?’’ she said expectantly. 

“Well,’’ he echoed exultantly, 
‘“‘the Bluebell is mine.”’ 

He was exultant all the way down 
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the hill, and still exultant when he 
took the stage next morning. 

‘‘Good-bye,’’ he said in a low 
voice. ‘‘I’m going to get the money 
towork the mine. I’m coming back 
to develop it. It means a fortune, 
and you won't regret it, Dell.”’ 

“Poor Story!’’ was Dell’s only 
reply, with a quite indescribable 
inflection in her voice. 

He looked back as the stage 
moved away, and saw her standing 
still and looking after him, smiling 
radiantly. 


The next time he saw her it was 
in the Grand Opera House in Paris. 
He knew her at a glance, despite 
the splendid robes that swept about 
her, and the diamonds that glittered 
on her white throat. The girl that 
had waited on her mother’s tables 
was a queenly figure to-night, but as 
Lianecourt looked at her his face 
hardened. 

When 


dropped he 
made his way around to her box 
door. 

‘Why, it’s Lianecourt, 
claimed, and held out her hand. 


the curtain 


+] 


she ex- 


‘Yes, it’s Lianecourt,’’ he re- 
sponded, just touching the gloved 
finger tips. 

‘I see you in somewhat different 
circles,’’ he continued. 

‘Well, rather,’’ said Dell, laugh- 
ing. 

‘‘Do you enjoy it?’’ said Liane- 
court. 

She gazed at him calmly. 

‘‘What are you getting at, Mr. 
Lianecourt?’’ said she. 

“Tl have a right to know, haven't 
1?’’ said Lianecourt, ‘‘since I fur- 
nished the wherewithal?”’ 

Dell’s white teeth flashed in her 
old delicious smile. 

‘“‘That’s right, you did,’’ said she 
genially. ‘‘Well, yes; I enjoy it 
very much for a while. But we 
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have a house back of the old hotel, 
and go back there every summer 
you know. 1 homesick if | 
don’t.”’ 

“Yes, I know,’’ said he, coolly. 
“You are the magnates of Timberline 
now, and have a yacht, and the 
things that commonly go with 
yachts. I have wondered, as I saw 
your doings catalogued in the Sun- 
day press, if you ever stopped to 
think what it was all founded 
deceit and dishonesty—lies, to speak 
plainly.”’ 

She gazed straight at him, without 
moving or speaking. 

‘Such a stale old trick!’’ he said; 
‘‘a salted mine! No man could ever 
have taken me in with it. It was 
only you could have done it, because 
I believed in good women, because I 
believed you were an henest girl.’’ 

Her hand rose. 

“Sit down, please,’ she said 
evenly. ‘‘I cannot talk to you while 
you stand, and I wish to saya few 
things to you.”’ 

He satdown. She leaned forward 
a little, and looked him full in the 
face as she talked. 

“Do you know anything about a 
prospector’s life?’’ she said. ‘‘Do 
you know how he starves and goes 
wet and coid, and gets rheumatism 
up on those bleak hills? Do you 
know how he prowls over those 
mountains and prospects one district 
after another, with his feet through 
his shoes, and his youth leaving him 
year by year, learning rock? 

‘‘No, you don’t know anything 
about that. But you know how, 
when he finally strikes something 
good, after years and years, the in- 
vestor can come in and get it cheap. 
You know the prospector is always 
poor. He never has money to work 
his claim. He generally gets drunk. 
And after he’s done all the hard 
work, after he’s spent his life learn- 


get 


on; 
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ing rock, you come in and get the 
fruits of his labor. You get him 
drunk if you can. You beat him 
down anyway. You take advantage 
of his poverty. You get his mine for 
nothing, and he can go hunt another. 

‘Do you suppose I don’t know 
how you got Story’s mine, Mr. 
Lianecourt? You came up there 
with information —exclusive infor- 
mation, you thought: it—that the 
branch was going to be opened. 
You blew into Timberline to give 
the prospectors a smell of your 
money, and get the best thing in 
camp fora song. You tried to bribe 
me to help you—me, who had been 
through all the panic times with 
those men, and fed them when they 
were hungry. If Story McClaren’s 
mine had been what you thought it 
was, it would have been quite a bar- 


gain, wouldn't it? You saw he was 


poor and discouraged, just holding 


on in hopes of the railroad. You 
worked on his poverty and discour- 
agement; and, not satisfied with all 
vour other advantages, you, the rich 
man, told the poor prospector that 
you had it straight that the manage- 
ment had voted to postpone the 
opening of the road _ indefinitely. 
When the capitalist does that, it’s 
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all right. That’s business. When 
the prospector follows his methods, 
then it’s lying. You tried to steal a 
fortune from Story McClaren; but 
you didn’t know rock, and you 
didn’t know men, and most of all 
you didn’t know women.”’ 

The curtain parted and 
looked in. 

‘What's the row?’’ 
fully. 

“Oh, Story, 
court, come to make a 
that little deal we had 
Bluebell a few years back. 

McClaren’s face cracked 
mirth from forehead to chin. 

“Poor old Bluebell,’ said he, 
‘“‘she’s up there yet on Bald Moun- 
tain, where nobody ever found a 
lick of gold the mountains 
came. But that ore was all correct, 
Lianecourt. It came out of the 
Della S., on the other side of the 
camp. You've heard of the Della S.? 
Paid $12,000,000 in dividends last 
year. Owe it all to you, too. 
What you paid for the Bluebell 
started work on the Della S.”’ 

He babbled contentedly, and his 
wife's delicate treble mingled with 
the strains of ‘‘Ok! che la morte 
ognora,’’ as Lianecourt went. 


Story 
he said cheer- 


Mr. Liane- 
kick over 
with the 


” 


here's 


into 


since 











The Epilogue 


BY F. B. YARNALL 


—for the passing day 

Has borne me far from thee. 

But each day brings its petty dust 

Our soon-choked souls to fill, 

And we forget because we must, 

And not because we will. 
—Matthew Arnold. 


‘John Howard Blake, Little 
Monetah, Colorado.”’ 

The hotel clerk read the name up- 
side down, as it was being boldly 
written in the register. Then he 
swung the book around, made upon 
it certain mysterious signs, and call- 
ing a bell-boy, said in business-like 
tones, ‘‘Front, 274.’ The owner of 
the signature lifted his big valise and 
followed the slouching small boy in 
buttons to the elevator. 


Y RUTH M. HALLOCK 


«* Followed the slouching small boy in buttons to the elevator.’ 


Number 274 was well up toward 
the sky, and the stranger, as he 
gazed from his window over the 
housetops, could identify, here and 
there, certain buildings familiar to 
him even after his long absence from 
his native city. The sight of the 
many houses crowded so closely 
together filled him with a sudden 
feverish excitement, a longing for a 
closer contact with the bustling 
haunts of men. Impelled bya de- 
sire for companionship, whetted by 
his solitary existence upon his west- 
ern ranch, he snatched up his stick 
and gloves and hurried out of doors. 

Once upon the street, in the early 
twilight of the winter day, Blake 
bent his steps toward the main 


’ 
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artery of the city’s life, the busy 
shopping district where men and 
women jostled each other in their 
hurried pursuit of individuai inter- 
ests. Atacorner of the great thor- 
oughfare, the young man who was 
sauntering leisurely along, intent on 
his own thoughts, came into violent 
collision with another pedestrian. 
The usual ostentatious apologies fol- 
lowed, as both men politely claimed 
the whole responsibility for the acci- 
dent. They stopped in the midst of 
the protestations, gazed into each 
other's faces for a moment and then 
warmly shook hands. 

The gentleman whose precipita- 
tion had caused the recent catas- 
trophe exclaimed with much show of 
pleasure, ‘‘Why, Jack, old man, 
where did you come from? I 
thought you were out in the wild and 
wooley.”’ 

‘This is luck, Tommy Osborne,’’ 
said the westerner, still wringing his 
friend’s hand with a grip that made 
him wince. ‘“‘I’ve just come in on 
the Limited. Important business to 
attend to. No, I’m only going to 
stay until to-morrow night if I can 
finish with my affairs by then. ‘I’m 
out seeing if the old town has 
changed any.”’ 

“Dll walk with you,”’ 
borne. ‘‘Which way?” 

‘“‘Back to my hotel,’’ said Blake. 
‘“‘We can talk better there. Tell me 
all the news. I feel as if I’d been 
dead and just resurrected.”’ 

Thus urged, Osborne willingly 
rattled off the category of recent 
engagements, marriages and scandals 
then exercising his social world, the 
world that at one time had been 
Blake’s also. ; 

They found a quiet corner in the 
hotel café, and while they smoked, 
Blake listened to his friend’s com- 
munications, meanwhile wondering a 
little vaguely how it was possible for 


said Os- 
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four short years to have removed 
these petty details of the doings of a 
small clique so very far from his life 
and his thoughts. 

‘I’ve just come from a tea at the 
Lippencotts,’’ Osborne was saying. 
‘““By the way, you once knew Mary 
Lippencott, didn’t you? Had you 
heard that her engagement with 
Hotchkiss was off? Or wasn’t she 
engaged when you went West?”’ 

Blake followed the rising rings of 
tobacco smoke with his eyes. 

“Yes, she was engaged,’’ he 
answered quietly, ‘“‘just engaged. 
What was up between her and 
Hotchkiss?” 

“Don't know,’’ said Osborne. 
“They say he gambled a bit too 
freely and got into trouble in conse- 
quence. Then he drank, as you 
know. There is a rumor that he 
called upon her one night beastly 
drunk, and that settled it, of course. 
Awful cad, Hotchkiss, any way. 
The Lippencotts came into some 
money later and went to live abroad 
foratime. They’ve only just come 
back. Well, I must go.  I’ll stop 
for you to-night, and we'll go to the 
club to hunt up the fellows. So 
long, old man, I'll see you later.”’ 

Blake sat for a time meditating 
where Osborne had left him. Pres- 
ently, he rose and went slowly to his 
room. There he made what toilet 
he could with his limited supplies, 
and descended again. He dined 
alone in leisurely abstraction. Sub- 
sequently, he ensconced himself in 
an easy chair in the reading-room 
with the evening paper, prepared 
comfortably to await his friend’s 
coming. 

He began to read lazily and with 
no particular interest. Presently, 
quite by accident, his eyes fell on a 
column labelled ‘‘Society’s Doings, ”’ 
in which some swell function was 
reported. There was the usual list 
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««He began to read lazily and with no particular interest,’’ 
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»f ‘‘those present,’’ printed in small 
type, and _half-unconsciously the 
young man searched among the L’s 
for a familiar name. He found it 
of course. He knew he would—Mr. 
and Mrs. Lippencott, Miss Lippen- 
cott. 

The paper dropped on his knee 
and he gazed toward the window 
while his thoughts strayed far in the 
blackness of the night. His memory 
recalled another time—a balmy sum- 
mer evening at Old Point—when he 
had seen her last. She had never 
seemed so sweet and pure, so alto- 
gether to be desired, as she did then, 
when she told him of her engage- 
ment to Hotchkiss. He had cursed 
his luck silently a hundred times 
during that interview, and asked the 
fates why he should be condemned 
and Hotchkiss favored. Outwardly 


he had been calm, he remembered, 
and had wished her, with perhaps a 


little unnecessary and suspicious 
earnestness, all joy and happiness. 

Then in his turn he had confided 
in her. He had told her of his sud- 
den resolve to go West and begin his 
life anew. He had even hinted 
darkly at blighted hopes and all 
that, and he had thought she under- 
stood, for there was a tender sympa- 
thetic gleam in her eyes that could 
not have been all moonlight. He 
had told her, too, that he would 
always cherish the memory of those 
happy days by the sea, and that he 
would live them over again in fancy 
out on the desolate prairies—and 
then they had parted. 

Cherish them! Ah, those memo- 
ries had been his daily food. Cut 
off, as he was, from forming newer 
ties, the old recollections .became a 
part of himself, and in his imagina- 
tion he had clothed them with an 
exalted beauty and _ significance. 
Men have a way of magnifying such 
things when the accidents of their 
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lives remove them. It is only i: 
the satiety of possession that they 
lose their value. 

Blake was roused from his reveri: 
by a brisk blow on his shoulder 
“‘What, asleep, Jack! Here I'v 
brought Wood in to see you, and 
there are a lot of chaps at the club 
all ready to welcome you. Com: 
along.”’ 

Blake shook himself together with 
an effort, and went with his compan 
ions to renew the acquaintances 
dropped from his life four years 
before. He passed the evening 
pleasantly enough, and when his 
friends, who escorted him to_ his 
hotel, left him at the door, they 
made their adieus, supposing that, if 
he left town the next day,” they 
would hardly see him again. 

“Oh, I don’t know,”’ he said un- 
certainly, ‘‘I may change my plans 
and stay East some time.”’ 

“Why, I thought you said——"’ 
began Osborne. 

“Yes, I know I did,’’ interrupted 
Blake, a bit impatiently, ‘‘but I don't 
know how my business may turn out, 
and then—there areotherthings——"’ 

“Oh, that’s good,’’ said one and 
another of his escort. ‘‘Then we'l! 
see more of you.”’ ‘‘Yes, drop in at 
the office.’’ ‘‘Come to dinner at the 
club on Saturday.”’  ‘‘Good-night.”’ 
““Good-night."’ And they went 
gaily off, the perspective of their 
voices vanishing afar down the street. 

Blake slept soundly that night. 
In the morning he dressed with un- 
usual care. His business with his 
lawyer occupied him some hours, so 
that when his interview was ended it 
was nearly noon. As he left the 
down-town office, he turned his face 
westward and walked briskly. His 
bronzed face wore an air of settled 
determination, and there was a cer 
tain hopefulness in his mien quit: 
agreeable to see. 
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‘© A look of dawning remembrance flitted across her face.’’ See page 400 
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His walk led him beyond the 
offices and stores, and up through 
the residence portion of the city. 
At length he stopped before a small 
but comfortable little house which 
had all the appearance of extreme 
though perhaps pinched gentility. 
He rang the bell. ‘‘The Lippen- 
cotts?’’ said the maid at the door, 
‘‘oh, they moved away a year or 
more ago. They live on the Ave- 
nue, now, Number 606.”’ 

With a slight feeling of disap- 
pointment, Blake thanked the girl 
and turned away. Nottobe daunted, 
however, he proceeded to the Ave- 
nue, the domain where wealth alone 
is recognized. His spirits sank as he 
mounted the broad steps of No. 606, 
and saw before him all the evidences 
of affluence. But his resolve was 


taken, and he made his inquiry for 
Mrs. Lippencott and Miss Livpen- 
The prairie 


cott with a stout heart. 
seldom breeds cowards. 

He sent his cards up by the dap- 
per footman, and seated himself in 
the drawing-room. While he waited 
the turn of events, he looked about 
him and saw many objects made 
familiar to him on his one or two 
visits at that other smaller house 
from which he had just come. These 
old land-marks were now overshad- 
owed by newer purchases and more 
costly ones. 

The young man’s intent ear 
caught the sound of a feminine voice 
above stairs, and the rustle of 
feminine skirts. His eyes fastened 
upon the doorway, and his fingers 
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drummed nervously on the arms of 
his chair. She was coming! The 
curtains parted and Blake rose to 
greet her, the warmth of his soul 
shining on his countenance. 

There she stood, quite as fair, if a 
bit thinner and more ethereal than 
when he last beheld her. She had 
his card in her hand, and her eyes 
wore a puzzled expression. She 
came toward him. ‘Mr. Blake?"’ 
she said inquiringly. ‘‘Is it Mother 
you wish to see? She is out. I am 
sorry—lI am just going to join her.” 

With a choked feeling as if some 
one were clutching at his throat, the 
young man stammer:d, ‘‘Miss Lip- 
pencott, I—I—don't you remember 
me? That summe- at the sea- 
shore——”’ 

A look of dawning remembrance 
flitted across her face. “Oh, I 
think I do. I met you at Newport— 
or was it Bar Harbor?”’ 

“*Yes, Bar Harbor,’’ he assented 
mechanically, with a grim smile. 
“It’s avery pleasant day. I’m sorry 
not to have seen your mother. Will 
you remember metoher? Don't let 
me detain you. I was passing and | 
dropped in for a moment. Good- 
morning.’’ And he was gone. 

The girl stood by the table, still 
with the card in her hand, lost in 
deep thought. The toud banging of 
the front door, as it closed after her 
recent visitor, recalled her with a 
start from her musing. The card 
dropped from her fingers, and with a 
perplexed sigh, she turned and ran 
lightly up the stairs. 
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means reducing the price, using less 
of the reader’s time, the stuff of which 
life is made. 

The publishers of THE Rep Book 
have contributed a new idea to help 
advertisers —it helps advertisers 
because it helps the reader—in the 
new coupon system. 

THE Rep Book reader who 
all these coupons every month will 


uses 
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have the best thoughts of the bright- 
est minds brought to him in finely 
printed booklets and catalogues, 
which in themselves are of great 
educational value. 

I believe if every RED Book reader 
decided for one year to use all these 
coupons every month, he or she 
would say at the end of the year 
that in expanding of the view point, 
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n brushing up against the keenest Perhaps at this point it may not be 
iterary and commercial intellects, amiss to say something about the 
ind in acquiring a definite knowl- reading of advertisements. I claim 
edge of what the best of the world’s that the advertising of a business 
nergy was being utilized in pro- represents its highest development. 
lucing, there would be a satisfaction To make or buy an article and then 
fully as compensating asthe purchase offer it for sale is a necessary pre- 
THE Rep Book for its own sake. liminary to advertising, but to invest 
se coupons are intended to make it easy for you to answer any advertisement in The Red Book. Just fill in the name of 


the vertiser to whom you wish to write; the article for which you wish to write; and your own name and address. Then cut 
eur out the coupon, place it in an envelope and mail to the advertiser. He will do the rest.}, 
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the article that is sold with a value utilizes a more advanced quality of 
by showing how it can be used by brains. Hence, in making it easier 
the buyer to promote happiness or for the reader to get more out of 
satisfaction requires a higher evolu- advertising, THE RED Book is to be 
tion of commercial experience and _ thanked by all of us. 
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It is impossible for the Publishers 
of THe Rep Book to refrain from 
giving publicity, with what will be 
admitted as natural pride, to tne 
following from A. L. Thomas, Presi- 
dent of Lord & Thomas of Chicage : 

‘“‘T don’t understand how you have 
accomplished so much in so short a 
time. Without taking into 
sideration the commercial and finan- 
cial standing of the owners of your 
magazine, which in itself is sufficient 
guarantee for the claimed circula- 
tion, the evidence of the newsdealers 


con- 


gives you the strongest endorsement, 
for most of them with whom I have 


talked place THE RED Book in the 
list of the five best selling magazines 
of the year. 

“That is simply a phenomenal 
accomplishment for a magazine in 


its second year. It can be accounted 
for only by acknowledging that you 
have correctly interpreted the de- 
siresof the American people forclean, 
illustrated fiction of a high grade. 

“In this connection, 1 confess to 
some surprise that so young a maga- 
zine should have secured the services 
of the best fiction writers who have 
been contributing to The Century, 
Scribner's, Hlarper’s, The Saturday 
Evening Post, McClure’s, The Munsey, 
The Cosmopolitan, Leshe’s, and other 
older publications that have taken 
years to reach their present standing 
with the reading public. These 
authors are not in the habit of lend- 
ing their names to experiments, and 
the very fact that they are writing 
for THE RED Book is evidence that, 
contrary to all precedent, it has, at 
the beginning of its second year, 
secured a position of recognized 
standing in the ranks of the really 
great magazines of America. 

“It is something new to see the 
usual order of things reversed and to 
have the West supply the East with 
its. literature, but there can be no 
question that THE Rep Book has 
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simply stormed the strongholds of 
the Eastern magazines in New York, 
Philadelphia, after 
establishing itself strongly in its 
own natural territory of the middle 
West. 

‘It must be a source of some satis- 
faction to Western advertisers to 
know that at least a portion of the 
money they spend in magazine ad- 
vertising may now be kept in the 
West, where it is most likeiy to be 
returned to them through the ordi- 
nary mediums of trade. But it isa 
pleasure also to note that THe Rep 
Book has not only been strongly 
supported by Western advertisers, 
but that Eastern manufacturers have 
taken this first opportunity to recip- 
rocate to the West for its long con- 
tinued patronage of Eastern maga- 


Boston, and 


zines. 

‘The exceedingly low advertising 
rate of THe Rep Book, considering 
its circulation, must naturally in- 
crease its advertising patronage very 
materially each month. 

‘‘From the standpoint of literary 
and artistic merit and circulation, 
and from the standpoint of adver- 
tising patronage, THE RED Book is 
a credit to the publishing business. 
Practically every customer of this 
agency who uses magazines at all, 
will be in the September number, if 
our recommendation is heeded.”’ 

These remarks coming from the 
head of one of the strongest adver- 
tising agencies in the United States; 
a man who controls advertising ap- 
propriations running up into the mil- 
lions, and who is one of the best 
informed men anywhere on the gen- 
eral magazine situation, naturally 
give us great satisfaction. 

It is gratifying to the Publishers of 
Tue Rep Book to know that such a 
man has discovered the accomplish- 
ment of the things for which we 
have planned and worked and spent 
money lavishly. 
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The August number of THE RED 
Book will be a rich feast of clever 
fiction for midsummer reading, in- 
cluding some fifteen stories of varied 
style and invariable excellence. 
This is just what vacation readers 
most want, and the magazine has 
been planned to meet the most 
exacting demands of its multitude 
of summer patrons. Cover, art 
portrait studies, stories and illustra- 
tions—all are of the sort to please. 
THE RED Book is the best magazine 
to choose for the summer cottage 
verandah, the hammock, the steamer- 
deck or the camp. 

Stewart Edward White, author of 
‘‘The Forest,’’ ‘‘The Silent Places,’’ 
and other famous novels, contributes 
a charming tale of American art- 
student life in Paris and in rural 
France, entitled ‘‘GABRIELLE.’’ It 
is a literary gem, certain to add to 
the author’s laurels in a field of fic- 
tion widely different from that in 
which he has gained his high repu- 
tation. The story embodies a strik- 
ing combination of interesting 
characters and incidents, with a 
style in the telling of the tale which 
makes it doubly fascinating. Gus- 
tavus C. Widney illustrates this con- 
tribution. 

‘‘Wauat Took PLACE IN TANGIER”’ is 
the name of a dainty love story by 
Anna Mathewson, timely in the 
highest degree now that an Ameti- 
can citizen is in the hands of brig- 
ands in Morocco, and American 
warships are at anchor in the harbor 
of that African port. This clever 
tale does not relate just that sort of 
happenings, but something quite as 
interesting. The author’s descrip- 
tions of local conditions and charac- 
ters are charming, and the illustra- 
tions by William Schmedtgen, whose 
sketching tour in Morocco was 
fruitful of pictorial material, add to 
the value of the matter. 

“Vivian's Devit Wacon,’’ by 
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Porter Emerson Brown, is a clever 
skit with an automobile and a pretty 
girl as the principal characters, and 
a mere man as a lay figure acces- 
sory. Leo H. Junker has made il- 
lustrations tofit the spirit of the story. 

Maatten Maartens, one of the 
strongest writers of the day, a mas- 
ter of English and a deep student of 
character, has written for THE Rep 
Book a_ noteworthy contribution 
entitled ‘Gop AND Beast.’’ Its plot 
is based on elementary passions, and 
it grips the reader with unusual 
power as the story advances by the 
pen of the undoubted genius who 
writes it. It may be fairly claimed 
as a noteworthy contribution to real 
literature. J. V. McFall illustrates 
the story. 

W.A. Fraser is another favorite 
fiction writer who is welcomed by 
every reader. For the August Rep 
Book he has written ‘“TAUNLA, THE 
Dacoir,’’ a tale of Burmah, where 
the author lived for many years, and 
where all sorts of dramatic things 
happen in the jungle. Walter 
Whitehead has made the illustrations. 

‘““A Winter IN ArcapiA,’”’ by 
Jeannie Pendleton Ewing, is a clever 
story of American society life into 
which two young Englishmen are 
thrown with amusing results. Ruth 
M. Hallock illustrates this story. 

Ten other stories, equally enticing, 
will help to fill THE Rep Book for 
August, and make it a noteworthy 
number. 

Among the authors of high repute 
whose stories will appear in THE 
Rep Book during the summer and 
early fall are Eden Phillpotts, 
George Horton, Rex E. Beach, 
Adeline Knapp, Hayden Carruth, 
Harry Irving Greene, and William 
Hamilton Osborne. The improve- 
ment inartistic and mechanical excel- 
lence will continue to be constant as 
truly as the improvement in the liter- 
ary contents of the magazine has been. 
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2AWN BY HOWARD HEATH 


«« « Now,’ said Northbrook, ‘what have you to say for yourself?’ ”’ 
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she cried, quivering with rage. ‘I 
won't be bullied! I won’t be bossed 
by anybody! Take your ring! I 
hate you! I detest you! I wish I'd 
never seen you! You're perfectly 
horrid! I don’t want you to speak 
to me or look at me ever again!”’ 

“Do you mean that, Miranda?’’ 
Northbrook asked, slowly. 

‘I’m not Miranda to you!”’ she 
stormed. ‘I’m Miss Fenwick—no, 
I’m nobody at allto you. I demand 
that our acquaintance cease fr@ this 
instant. I forbid you to speak to 
me! If you ever see me again, I 
forbid you to remember that you 
ever met me before. We're stran- 
gers—perfect strangers!”’ 

And throwing his ring at his feet, 
she ended, somewhat feebly: 

‘*So there, now!”’ 


The more Northbrook thought the 
matter over, the more his rage at 
Miranda grew. He had been un- 
justly treated. Miranda had a 
fiendish temper, and was as un- 
reasonable as an unbroken colt. He 
told himself that he hoped never to 
see her again, but he knew perfectly 
well that he was not telling himself 
the truth. He loved Miranda better 
than ever, and the _ unconfessed 
knowledge of that fact added fuel 
to the flames of his wrath. He 
went back to New Orleans, and he 
swore that he would never think of 
Miranda again so long as she lived. 

Miranda, meanwhile, tossed her 
head, and said she didn’t care, an 
assertion a woman always makes 
when she does care very much in- 
deed. She declared she would not 
speak to Northbrook again to save 
his soul, and at the same time she 
wondered why he didn’t write. 
Miranda was not accustomed to such 
obduracy from a mere man. For 
one interminable fortnight Miranda 
sulked and Northbrook raged, and 
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Northbrook sulked and Miranda 
raged. At the end of that time, 
Miranda found it necessary to go to 
New Orleans for a day’s shopping, 
or at least she told everybody, her- 
self included, that she found it neces- 
sary to go. She might meet North- 
brook, but she was determined to cut 
him dead if she did. 

She strolled along Canal street, 
and looked into the shop windows, 
with the tail of her eye intent on the 
bank opposite. She never ‘nted 
to see Northbrook again, but she 
longed for an opportunity of telling 
him so, face to face. 

A silver chatelaine bag dangled 
from her belt, and as she stood, 
staring determinedly at a wholly 
uninteresting window directly oppo- 
site the bank, somebody jostled her 
roughly. She stumbled. Her first 
care when she recovered herself was 
to straighten her hat. Then she 
dropped her hand to her belt. The 
chatelaine bag was gone. Miranda’s 
heart stood still. The thief had dis- 
appeared as if he had resolved him- 
self into thin air.’ Outcry was use- 
less. For a moment Miranda was 
bewildered. Canal street looked 
like an uninhabited desert. Then 
she remembered the jewel bag fast- 
ened inside her bodice. Her father 
never permitted her to stir from 
home without some provision against 
disaster. In the bag was a blank 
check. Miranda tripped almost 
gaily across the street to the bank. 
Northbrook Holt was sure to be 
there. She could see him without 
the slightest sacrifice of her ‘pride. 
The thought filled her with elation. 
She would show him how little she 
cared. 

She grandly inserted the words 
“Fifty dollars’? above her father’s 
signature, and walked over to the 
paying-teller’s window. She could 
see Northbrook distinctly, behind 





